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the  DEPARTlfMEI%T  HEAD  IN  ACTION-^ 


(^eparlmenial  (^onfe 


IRVINC  RASKIN  AND  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 


The  departmental  conference  has  become 
an  institution.  Its  avowed  purposes  are 
to  afford  the  teachers  and  their  department 
head  an  opportunity  to  share  experiences,  dis¬ 
cuss  common  problems  and  suggest  solutions, 
and  agree  on  a  program  of  constructive  action. 
The  conference  supposedly  creates  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  departmental  needs  and  develops  a 
sense  of  solidarity  within  the  department. 

frequency  of  Meetings,  How  often  shall 
conferences  be  held?  Ideally,  conferences 
should  be  called  only  when  a  need  arises;  but 
all  too  frequently  their  programming  would 
find  many  conflicting  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  department  members,  such  as  prior  ap¬ 
pointments,  other  conferences,  in-service 
courses,  and  home  obligations.  G)nsequently, 
it  is  advisable  to  arrange  for  periodic  ronfer- 
ences  to  be  held  at  stated  times,  generally  once 
1  month,  on  a  day  agreed  on  by  the  group. 
Length  of  Conference.  Unfortunately,  most 
^  departmental  conferences  take  place  at  the  close 
)f  the  teaching  day.  Under  such  conditions, 

1  eachers  are  fatigued  and  hardly  in  a  frame  of 
j  nind  for  lengthy  discussions  of  educational 
<  natters.  The  conference  should  therefore  be 
?  )rief,  stimulating,  and  to  the  point.  The  ideal 
4  oifcrence  will  generally  last  one  hour;  it  will 
I  lever  exceed  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Many  time-consuming  factors,'  such  as  cx- 
i  rsmeous  and  digressive  discusnons,  can  be  cui- 
i  died  without  loss  to  any  one.  A  late  start 
i  an  inexcusable  waste  of  cc  iference  time  and 
'  anstitutes  a  discourtesy  to  those  who  are  punc- 
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tual.  A  conference  of  business  teachers  should 
reflect  sound  business  procedures  by  getting 
under  way  promptly  and  by  proceeding  with  its 
business  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

Conference  Planning.  The  heart  of  the  con¬ 
ference  is  its  agenda.  Just  as  the  supervisor 
expects  the  teacher  to  plan  each  lesson  care¬ 
fully,  so,  too,  the  teachers  expect  the  supervisor 
to  plan  each  conference  thoughtfully.  A 
specific  factor  contributing  to  an  effective  con¬ 
ference  is  the  preparation  of  the  conference 
program  and  its  distribution  sufficiently  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  meeting. 

Supervisors  will  find  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  helpful  in  the  preparation  of  the  agenda: 

1.  To  provide  for  maximum  participation  by 
department  members,  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
ferences  should  avail  itself  of  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  persons  comprising  the  group. 
Older  and  younger  teachers  alike  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  in  the  planning  of  programs.  A 
plan  of  rotating  committee  membership  in 
which  one  of  the  three  members  is  selected 
each  year  will  combine  the  elements  of  variety 
and  stability  in  the  personnel  and  policies  of 
the  committee. 

2.  To  integrate  conference  deliberations  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  the  Committee  will  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  build  conferences  around  a  central 
theme.  For  example,  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  achievement,  the  adaptatiori  of 
methods  and  materials  for  the  slow  learner,  the 
improvement  of  the  testing  program,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  new  curriailum — any  one  of 


these  might  constitute  the  central  theme  for 
a  series  of  conferences  covering  a  term  or  a 
yrear.  At  each  conference,  a  vital  phase  of 
the  central  theme  would  be  explored. 

3.  To  increase  the  time  available  for  weight- 
ier  problems,  routine  matters  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  means  of  departmental  circulars, 
with  passing  reference  on  the  agenda.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  anything  that  assumes  the  form  of  an 
announcement  by  the  chairman — such  as  in¬ 
formation  covering  textbook  distribution  and 
inventories,  the  schedule  of  bulletin-board  dis¬ 
plays,  or  the  organization  of  grade  committees 
— ^would  fall  into  this  category. 

4.  To  provide  for  attention'  to  current  needs, 
items  should  be  listed  according  to  urgency 
or  timeliness.  Problems  relating  to  the  scope 
of  uniform  examinations,  or  the  programming 
of  pupils  according  to  ability,  lend  themselves 
to  stimulating  discussion  if  considered  at  the 
proper  time.  Matters  requiring  determination 
at  the  current  conference  should  be  among  the 
first  items  on  the  agenda. 

5.  To  promote  co-operation  in  the  democratic 
shaping  of  school  policy,  priority  should  be 
given  to  questions  referred  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  for  departmental  consideration.  This 
serves  to  prepare  the  teachers  for  intelligent 
participation  in  the  debate  that  is  to*  follow 
at  the  general  faculty  meeting.  Such  prelim¬ 
inary  consideration  prevents  hasty  approval  of 
policies  that  may  later  affect  the  department 
adversely. 

6.  To  provide  for  crystallization  of  depart¬ 
ment  policy,  conference  time  should  be  allotted 
to  reports  by  committees  on  departmental 
projects  under  way,  to  a  discussion  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  and  to  recommendations  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  committees.  This  phase  of  the 
agenda  may  deal  with  reappraisal  of  objectives, 
development  of  new  courses  of  study,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  new  instructional  materials,  or  any  other 
departmental  problem  calling  for  unified  ac¬ 
tion. 

7.  To  encourage  professional  growth,  the 
agenda  should  provide  for  a  discussion  of  ma¬ 
jor  educational  problems.  The  themes  of  con¬ 
vention  gatherings  and  the  issues  raised  in 
professional  periodical  literature  offer  an  am¬ 
ple  source  for  such  materials. 

8.  As  the  prime  purpose  of  supervision  is 
the  improvement  of  instruction,  conference 
time  might  well  be  used  for  a  consideration 
of  teaching  methods  and  devices.  Discussion 


may  assume  various  forms,  among  which  at;  ; 
the  description  of  an  effective  method  or  i  ; 
vice  by  teachers  invited  to  make  such  contrih  t 
tions;  a  model,  or  demonstration  lesson;  (  t 
a  talk  by  the  supervisor,  in  which  he  brings  |  t 
the  attention  of  the  group  some  of  the  coc 
mendable  practices  observed  by  him  durii  ^ 
classroom  visits.  ^ 

9.  Because  no  agenda  can  anticipate  ev«  g 
situation  that  will  arise,  "new  business"  p  ^ 
taining  to  the  welfare  of  the  department  shoci  j 
be  permitted  before  adjournment.  The  progra  [ 
thus  becomes  Bexible.  Those  teachers 
consistently  rely  on  last-minute  inspiratia  ^ 
should,  however,  be  encouraged  to  make  rcca  ^ 
mendations  to  the  G)nference  Planning  Cob  ^ 
mittee  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  meetii^ 
to  allow  for  their  inclusion  in  the  agenda. 

The  Conference  Minutes.  The  worth-wla  ^ 
conference  should  be  productive  of  woiti  ^ 
while  results.  Much  significant  material  isi| 
be  lost  when  no  record  of  collective  depw 
mental  thinking  is  kept.  The  alert  supervis(  ' 
will  find  many  advantages  accruing  from  d  ^ 
duplicating  of  conference  minutes:  a  cumoi  ^ 
tive  record  is  maintained  intact,  teachers  a 
provided  with  copies  of  the  minutes  for  th  f 
files,  cross-reference  file  copies  are  possi  t 
without  added  effort,  copies  for  superior  o 
ficers  in  the  educational  system  are  availabi  v 
and  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other  con  r 
mercial  departments  is  easily  effected. 

How  elaborately  should  minutes  be  writta 
The  secretary  should  recognize  that  significai 
matters  merit  more  extensive  treatment  tbi 
do  matters  of  small  consequence.  Much  of  tk 
conference  proceedings  can  be  summarized  sa 
cinctly.  Items,  however,  that  called  for  coi 
siderable  debate  or  that  consumed  much  da 
should  be  reported  thoroughly.  The  dialogs 
form  of  reporting  adds  interest  to  the  conte 
and  attractiveness  to  the  record.  The  usc{ 
uniform  format  on  uniform-sized  paper  i 
make  it  convenient  for  teachers  to  retain  a  oo  f 
and  orderly  set  of  minutes  for  ready  referew  i 

To  give  completeness  to  the  record,  the  cot  | 
ference  report  should  include  the  date,  tffl  * 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  the  names  of  ^  ^ 
teachers  (and  others)  present,  and  of  the  pt  ^ 
son  presiding.  Items  should  be  preceded 
appropriate  captions.  Adherence  to  standi  ^ 
rules  governing  the  typewriting  of  manuscri| 
adds  a  professional  touch  to  the  minutes. 

The  secretary  should  ever  bear  in  mind  t » 
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I  Ttlue  of  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Like 
all  other  human  beings,  teachers  are  not  averse 
to  recognition.  The  principle  of  journalism 
that  "names  make  news"  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  writing  of  minutes. 

The  chairman  will  avoid  needless  duplication 
of  time  and  effort  by  making  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  in  his  circulars  to  applicable  items  that 
appeared  in  specified  minutes.  When  such 
reference  is  made,  the  need  for  preserving 
minutes  in  permanent  form  for  ready  access 
becomes  apparent  to  the  teachers. 

A  card  index  for  the  items  appearing  in 
the  minutes  will  facilitate  reference  to  per¬ 
tinent  data.  It  will  also  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  cumulative  index  that  the  alert  supervisor 
will  wish  to  issue  periodically.  In  time,  the 
cumulative  file  of  conference  minutes  becomes 
^  the  basis  of  much  of  the  material  that  will 
”  comprise  a  departmental  manual. 

^  Conclusion.  The  conduct  of  the  conference 
^  will  reflect  the  leadership  of  the  supervisor  and 
'll  the  degree  to  which  department  members  work 
I  together  toward  attaining  common  goals, 
j  To  make  conferences  inspirational,  the  su- 
pervisor  should  realize  that  just  as  the  reci- 
lilj  tation  pattern  should  vary  with  instructional 
0  needs,  so,  too,  the  conference  pattern  should 
vary  as  the  occasion  warrants.  The  monotonous 
:oD  repetition  of  conference  items,  term  after  term. 


sets  a  pattern  for  departmental  rut.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  shortcoming,  the  G)nference  Planning 
Committee  should  arrange  for  variety  in  both 
scope  and  conduct  of  the  meeting.  The  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  panel  discussions,  round¬ 
table  discussions,  debates,  joint  departmental 
conferences  within  the  school,  interschool  con¬ 
ferences,  demonstration  lessons,  and  guest 
speakers  representing  business,  education,  and 
the  community.  A  combined  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  get-together  in  the  form  of  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  afternoon  tea,  or  dinner  meeting  held 
once  a  term  will  promote  departmental  rapport. 

The  chairman  should  assume  an  active  part 
by  meeting  with  the  Planning  Committee  and 
guiding  its  efforts.  He  should  not  feel  that 
educational  Utopia  will  spring  from  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  to  teachers.  Democratic 
supervision  can  be  productive  of  results  as 
poor  as  those  of  autocratic  supervision.  A  con¬ 
scious  effort  should  be  made  to  have  a  "feature 
attraction"  at  each  conference.  As  a  result, 
the  spirit  of  resignation  to  anticipated  boredom 
will  be  replaced  by  expectant  curiosity.  Con¬ 
ferences  will  become  sought-after  events  that 
are  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  profitable.  In¬ 
stead  of  expressing  delight  that  a  conference  is 
over,  teachers  will  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
coming  conference.  Indeed,  this  is  the  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  departmental  con¬ 
ference. 
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Tri-State  Association  Meets 


The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  fall  meeting  October  3  and  6 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Dr.  Clyde  E.  Rowe,  pre- 
sided.  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson  Galbreath,  presi- 
dent  of  Westminster  College,  delivered  the 
luncheon  address. 

V  The  program  was  divided  into  two  parts:  a 
i  OB  forum  on  applied  business  education,  participated 
rent  in  by  both  businessmen  and  business  educators; 
•  CO  and  a  private  school  section  in  which  the  financ- 
hi  ing  of  the  postwar  education  program  w'as  dis- 


if  H 
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cussed. 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller,  for  many  years  director 
of  commercial  education  and  handwriting  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Schools,  was  voted  a  life  member  of 


the  association  following  the  announcement  of 
his  retirement  on  September  30. 

Dr.  Miller  plans  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
writing  on  the  teaching  of  handwriting. 

This  association  renders  an  exceptionally  valu¬ 
able  service  to  its  members  during  the  year 
through  its  official  publication.  The  Tri-State 
Business  Educator  under  the  editorship  of  Henry 
S.  Baumgarten,  the  first  vice  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  other  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Second  vice-president:  Lillian  N.  Horne. 
Treasurer:  Robert  Angelo.  Secretary:  Mary  C. 
Donnelly.  Executive  Board  Members:  Karl  M. 
Maukert,  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Alfred  H.  Qui- 
nette,  Russell  Cansler,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Cole. 


id 


The  calmer  thought  is  not  always  the  right  thought,  just  as 
the  distant  view  is  not  always  the  truest  view. — Hawthorne 
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Commercial  Teacher  in  a  Small  Tom 

MARGARET  COLEMAN 


This  is  my  third  year  as  commercial  teacher 
in  Lake  City  High  School.  Lake  City, 
snuggled  in  the  valley  betvyeen  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Mountains,  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  is  the  railroad  center  of 
the  coal  mining  industry  in  this  section.  For¬ 
merly  called  Coal  Creek,  the  town  changed 
its  name  to  Lake  City  when  Norris  Dam  was 
built  just  five  miles  away. 

A  two-year  commercial  course  of  typing  and 
shorthand  is  offered  in  this  Grade  A  high 
school,  which  has  two  hundred  pupils  and  ten 
teachers. 

There  are  fifteen  pre-war  typewriters  in  the 
commercial  department,  which  is  in  its  seventh 
year.  The  first  year  the  typing  class  consisted, 
of  six*  pupils;  however,  in  the  intervening  years 
it  has  increased  to  four  typing  classes  with  fif¬ 
teen  pupils  each.  Bookkeeping  and  commercial 
law  were  installed  and  shorthand  added  to  the 
curriculum. 

•  The  majority  of  Lake  City  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  live  in  Lake  City  but  ride  the 
school  busses.  One  bus  travels  thirty  miles 
over  the  mountain,  necessitating  the  pupil’s 
leaving  home  by  6:30  a.m.  As  the  bus  goes 
down  the  mountain,  children  from  side  roads 
walk  as  far  as  two  miles  to  meet  it. 

Prior  to  1943,  Fork  Mountain,  located  thirty 
miles  from  Lake  City,  in  the  heart  of  the 
coal  mining  section,  had  a  high  school;  but, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  the  school 
was  forced  to  close  and  students  have  to  ride 
sixty  miles  every  day  to  and  from  school.  In 
the  course  of  four  years,  a  child  who  graduates 
from  high  school  has  traveled  the  equivalent 
of  three  times  around  the  world. 

Pupils  who  ride  on  the  busses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  miners 
and  mining  officials.  They,  like  the  majority 
of  people  in  the  mountain  regions  of  East 
Tennessee,  are  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  strain, 
sturdy,  fine-looking,  healthy  boys  and  girls 
with  good  manners  and  above  average  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  boys  are  fine  athletes  with  a  good 
sense  of  sportsmanship.  Contrary  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  outsiders  entertain  about  the  mountain 
people  of  eastern  Tennessee,  both  boys  and 
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girls  have  a  surprising  degree  of  sophistication 

Contrary  to  this  popular  belief,  these  childrec 
are  well-dressed  in  the  modern  fashion,  fm 
the  commissaries  and  stores  are  well-stockec 
with  clothes  designed  by  fashion  designen 
whose  labels  are  famous  in  the  leading  shops 
and  fashion  magazines  in  this  country.  Then 
are  several  small  department  stores  and  shops 
in  Lake  City;  then  too,  Knoxville  is  just  at 
hour’s  drive. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  commercial  teacher  ij 
this  school  to  obtain  from  various  firms  appli. 
cation  blanks  for  pupils  to  fill  out,  and  to  ar 
range  for  tests  at  T.V.A.  I  announce  to  tlx 
pupils  and  post  circulars  about  various  cIvS 
service  jobs  that  are  available  and  the  timt 
tests  are  to  be  given. 

Varying  the  Program 

I  try  to  make  a  varied  program  of  second 
year  typing;  introducing  some  instruction  oi 
general  business,  emphasizing  filing,  letter  wrk: 
ing,  and  transcription.  The  first  semester  vn 
review  all  the  letter  writing  budgets  in  tlx 
manual.  Then  I  give  them  instruction  on  dif 
ferent  types  of  business  letters.  .  We  discus 
the  different  types  thoroughly  and  read  exam¬ 
ples  of  letters,  and  they  write  original  letters 
of  all  different  types.  We  write  letters  of  ifr 
quiry  to  firms  asking  questions  that  requi* 
a  personal  answer.  When  we  receive  dx 
replies  we  compare  them  with  the  styles  wt 
have  studied. 

We  take  situations  and  from  them  write  let 
ters  of  adjustment;  then  we  judge  the  best 
ones.  The  most  difficult  to  write  are  letteri 
of  application;  on  this  we  spend  much  tirae,i 
since 'getting  a  job  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
commercial  student.  ^ 

The  last  part  of  the  second  year,  I  give  i 
considerable  amount  of  dictation.  The  trafr 
scribed  letters  are  graded  by  the  number  fli 
mailable  letters  the  pupil  transcribes. 

This  past  year,  the  school  gave  ten  priak 
pins  in  each  typing  class  for  typing  speed  ani 
accuracy,  and  five  pins  in  the  shorthand  class 
to  pupils  who  could  take  dictation  at  80  wordi 
a  minute  for  a  period  of  five  minutes. 
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Last  year  when  the  principal  asked  the  English 
teacher  and  me  td  publish  a  stencil-duplicated 
school  newspaper  to  send  news  to  the  boys 
in  service,  I  was  "all  at  sea.”  ,  But  with  the 
excellent  aid  of  the  English  teacher' and.  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  students,  we  were  able  to  issue 
a  good  newspaper  which  the  students  enjoyed 
and  for  which  the  boys  wrote  their  grateful 


od 


thanks. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  receive  a  certificate  saying,  that 
the  ^^0'  Herald  had  won  second  - prize 
a  state-wide  contest  for  stencil-diiplicated 
school  papers  sponsored  by  the'  University  of 
Tennessee. 

The  work  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  an 
unwelcome  task,  was  undertaken  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  the  pupils  and  was  an  invaluable  aid 
to  them  in  stencil  cutting  and  arrangement. 

Openings  for  jobs  in  Lake  City  are  limited, 
but  a  few  good  ones  are  held  by  commercial 
graduates.  One  girl  is  bookkeeper  in  the  local 
bank,  and  another  has  a  responsible  position 
in  the  second-class  post  office.  One  graduate 
is  business  manager  of  the  local  drug  store  and 
bus  station. 

Because  of  the  T.V.A.  in  Knoxville  and  the 
gigantic  project  opened  up  in  the  area  by  the 
Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
employment  problem  has  ceased  to  worry  any¬ 
one  in  this  vicinity.  This  project  is  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  approximately  eighteen 
miles  from  Lake  City. 

Prior  to  1942,  girls  and  boys  with  com- 
iii.j  mercial  training,  who  were  unable  to  secure 
dcrical  positions  at  home  or  at  Knoxville, 
went  to  the  two  local  mills  (hosiery  and*  shirt) 
where  they  hopefully  awaited  a  'chance  for 
commercial  advancement. 

But  in  1943,  out  of  forty-one  graduates,  of 
which  nineteen  were  boys,  fifteen  entered  the 
armed  forces,  one  went  to  college,  and  fifteen 
girls  received  employment  as  typists  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  with  the  various  organizations  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Two  girls  worked  all  summer  and  en¬ 
tered  college  in  the  fall,  while  the  rest  of 
that  year’s  graduating  class  are  still  working 
0^  the  "project.” 

Out  of  the  fifteen  boys  who  entered  the 
ia  armed  forces,  eight  have  at  different  times 
«rved  as  typists  and  office  workers  in  the 
claa  ‘™^d  forces.  Two  graduates  in  the  Army 
rordi  three  in  the  Navy  expressed  regret  at  not 
laving  studied  shorthand  as  they  would  have 
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advanced  more  rapidly  had  they  been  able  to 
fake  dictation.  Several  are  taking  special  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  typing  and  shorthand  in  the 
Army. 

Last  year  a  graduate,  the  bookkeeper  at  the 
bank,  attended  my  shorthand  class.  In  the 
past  three  years,  eight  teachers  have  taken  typ¬ 
ing  in  their  free  periods. 

In  1944,  out  of  a  graduating  class  of  twenty- 
two  with  five  boys  now  in  service,  all  the  girl 
commercial  graduates  obtained  clerical  positions 
except  one  who  has  gone  t(T  college,  one  who 
is’ taking  nurses’  training,  and  another  who  is 
married. 

- ^ - 

Two  National  Typing  Contests 
Announced 

The  National  Catholic  High  School  Typ¬ 
ists  Association  will  sponsor  two  contests  in  type¬ 
writing  during  this  school  year — -the  every-pupil 
contest  .on  March  14,  and  the  individual  contest 
on  April  25. 

Membership  in  the  association  is  open  to  any 
Catholic  secondary  school  in  the  United  States 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  In  the  contests,  the 
first-year  students  take  a  ten-minute  plain  copy 
test  from  unfamiliar  copy,  and  the  advanced 
students  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  letter  writing. 

Twelve  newly-designed  trophies  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  winning  schools.  These  trophies  will  be¬ 
come  the  permanent  property  of  the  winning 
schools.  Certificates  and  individual  prizes  will 
he  awarded  to  individual  students  for  outstanding 
speeds  and  number  of  mailable  letters. 

Last  year,  a  total  of  sixty-eight  Catholic  high 
schools  in  twenty-eight  states  including  Hawaii, 
participated.  For  complete  information  and 
blanks,  write  to  the  national  director.  Reverend 
Matthew  Pekari,  O.F.M.  Cap.,  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 


Major  Eckhoff  in  Shanghai 

Major  Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  well-known  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  business  educator,  is  now  Chief  of  the 
Education  Branch  of  the  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Section  of  the  China  Theater  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  United  States  Forces. 

After  preparing  a  program  in  the  China  Thea¬ 
ter,  he  is  now  engaged  in  seeing  that  the  various 
units  in  that  theater  organize  on-duty  programs 
including  a  university  study  center  at  Shanghai, 
his  headquarters. 

He  writes  that  he  is  eager  to  be  back  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  education,  but  that  he  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  last  to  return  to  the  States. 
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Notes  on  In-Service  Training 


MARION  M.  LAMB 


An  important  operating  problem  which  is 
referred  to  a  training  section  for  solution 
or  partial  solution  usually  presents  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  competence  of  the  training  staff. 
The  operating  problem  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  training  needs;  all  possible  solutions 
to  the  problem  should  be  considered;  if  advis¬ 
able,  a  training  plan  should  be  formulated  and 
carried  out;  and — last  and  important — the  value 
of  the  training  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  improved  operations. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fred 
Trimmer,  Assistant  Chief  of  OWI’s  Bureau 
of  Communications  Facilities,  asked  the  train¬ 
ing  officer  for  assistance  in  improving  the  skills 
of  new  teletypists  whose  basic  training  had 
not  equipped  them  to  dispatch  the  heavy  volume 
of  OWI  messages  speedily  and  accurately. 

The  training  officer  assigned  Mrs.  Margaret 
Shuck,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  clerical  train¬ 
ing  program,  to  the  problem.  After  making 
a  study  of  the  training  the  teletype  operators 
had  received  in  an  outside  agency  before  they 
reported  for  work  in  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  Mrs.  Shuck  took  the  course  which 
had  been  given  to  them.  She  then  analyzed 
the  work  in  the  teletype  room  and  checked 
the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  most  efficient 
experienced  operators.  After  making  these  two 
studies  and  discussing  the  proposed  training 
project  with  Miss  Bessie  Chancey,  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  teletype  room,  and  other  officials 
in  the  Bureau,  Mrs.  Shuck  set  up  job  stand¬ 
ards  and  developed  an  in-service  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  the  new  teletypists  meet  these 
standards. 

This  training  program,  one  week  in  length, 
included: 

1.  Practice  exercises  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy 
in  operating  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  No.  19  electric  teletypewriter,  including: 

a.  Making  corrections 

b.  Returning  carriage  at  end  of  line  ■ 

c.  Use  of  line  feed  key 

d.  Use  of  transmitter 

e.  Use  of  send  lever 


Induction  Training  of  Teletype  Operators 
In  the  Office  of  War  Information 
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Practice  exercises  to  develop  speed  and  accuncj 
in  reading  perforated  tape 
Preparation  of  messages 

a.  Practice  in  setting  up  the  following; 

(1)  Press  special 

(2)  Telegram 

( 3 )  Code  message 

(4)  Combined  press  copy 
(3)  Foreign  language  message 
(6)  Service  message 

b.  Learning  priority  classification  of  messages 

c.  Learning  how  to  proofread  copy  to  insure  x| 
curacy 

Practice  in  changing  paper,  tape,  and  ribbon  ot{ 
the  teletypewriter 


Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  tk 
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during  the  training  period,  the  new  operato^ 
were  (1)  building  speed  on  the  machines 
would  use  in  actual  operation,  (2)  masteru 
the  details  of  operating  routine  during  pnS 
tice,  and  (3)  booming  used  to  the  noise  | 
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the  electric  teletypewriters — all  of  which  help^  ^al 
them  adjust  more  easily  to  their  work  and^p^ 
working  conditions.  j  ^ 

When  the  teletypists  had  completed  the  ot| 
week  training  course,  they  were  tested,  q 
those  who  passed  the  tests  started  to  wod  \(| 
under  Miss  Yancey’s  supervision.  A  telety{«  (q 
who  was  unable  to  pass  the  tests  at  the  eat  jjg 
of  the  training  period  was  required  to  continic  ’ 
her  practice  until  she  could.  rea 

In  addition  to  the  training  program,  a  pn  5^21 
motional  plan  was  devised  for  upgrading  q  jot 
erators  according  to  levels  of  proficiency  demai 
strated  on  tests  given  by  Mrs.  Shuck.  Uodt  for 
this  plan,  operators  with  a  CAF-2  rafii  j 
($1440')  were  considered  eligible  for  CAF-  ^ 
jobs  ($1620*)  when  they  (1)  had  sene 
thirty  days  on  the  job,  (2)  could  telctj| 
fifty  gross  words  a  minute  with  not  more  tbi 
one  error  each  hundred  words  for  periods  1 
time  ranging  from  three  to  six  minutes,  ai  | 
(3)  could  read  a  perforated  tape  at  the  d 
of  seven  words  a  minute.  To  be  eligible  f« 
CAF-4  job  ($1800®),  an  operator  had  to!  ^ 
able  to  teletype  sijtty  gross  words  a  miflD 
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with  no  more  than  one  error  each  hundred 
words  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  three 
I  to  six  minutes,  and  she  had  to  be  able  to  read 
I  perforated  tape  at  the  rate  of  twelve  words 
I  a  minute.  Tests  were  given  for  CAF-4  jobs 
I  only  when  there  were  vacancies  to  be  filled, 
and  in  selecting  the  operators  to  be  advanced, 
operating  officials  considered  seniority  rights 
'  and  personal  qualities  of  the  operators,  as  well 
as  test  scores. 

The  experienced  operators  were  provided 
with  practice  materials  which  helped  them  im¬ 
prove  their  skills  so  that  they  could  qualify 
for  a  higher  grade.  However,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  improvement  rested  with  the  individ¬ 


ual  operator. 

For  the  training  course,  Mrs.  Shuck  prepared 
a  teletype  manual  of  practice  materials,  adapted 
for  the  most  part  from  typewriting  exercises, 
and  a  manual  of  instructions  on  the  mechanics 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  messages. 

As  a  result  of  these  training  and  testing 
procedures,  the  teletyping  speed  of  new  opera¬ 
tors,  which  formerly  ranged  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-five  gross  words  a  minute,  was  brought 
up  to  a  minimum  of  fifty  gross  words  a  minute, 
the  tape-reading  speed  was  raised  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seven  words  a  minute— ^standards  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  CAF-3  jobs.  The  trainees  were 
promoted  without  delay  to  grade  CAF-3  when 
they  had  reached  the  above  level  of  skill  and 
“I  had  worked  thirty  days  on  the  job.  When  a 
CAF-4  job  was  vacant,  tests  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Shuck  to  CAF-3  operators  who  wished 
to  establish  their  eligibility  for  the  CAF-4  as¬ 
signment. 

What  about  the  operators  who  could  not 
reach  the  performance  standards.^  Mrs.  Shuck 
states  that  most  of  them  transferred  to  other 
<i|'|jobs  for  which  they  had  more  aptitude.  A 
cw  of  them,  discouraged  by  the  superior  per¬ 
formance  of  their  co-workers  resigned. 

Miss  Chancey  and  other  officials  in  the  Bureau 
of  G)mmunications  Facilities  declared  this 
^training  project  successful  because  it  developed 
efficient  operators  for  the  teletype  room.  Mrs. 
Shuck  considered  the  training  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  many  of  the  CAF-3  teletypists  continued 
to  improve  by  actual  operation  and  by  praaice 
"Hhich  eventually  qualified  them  for  CAF-4 
"^lobs. 

Why  was  this  training  project  successful? 
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l*  The  instructor  from  the  training  section  and  the 
supervisor  of  the  teletype  room  worked  as  a  team 


in  diagnosing  the  problem  and  planning  its 
solution. 

2.  The  instructor  from  the  training  section  knew  all 
the  details  of  the  job  before  she  attempted  to 
instruct  the  operators. 

3.  The  instructor  and  supervisor  recognized  the  fact 
that  some  errors  are  due  not  to  lack  of  skill, 
but  to  lack  of  adjustment  to  environment  and  to 
consequent  lack  of  confidence. 

4.  The  instructor  and  the  supervisor  realized  the 
importance  of  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
work  to  be  done. 

5.  The  instructor  and  supervisor  both  understood 
the  incentive  value  of  a  promotional  plan  that 
recognized  improvement  in  job  performance. 

- 4 - 

4  Billion,  900  Million  in  One  Year! 

Total  cost  of  accidents  in  1944  was  14,900,- 
000,000.  That  is  twenty-seven  times  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or 
enough  to  build  117  airports  comparable  to  La- 
Guardia  Field  in  New  York, 

-Cy 

Approximately  900  persons  are  fatally  shot  each 
year  in  hunting  mishaps,  the  National  Safety 
Council  reports.  This  is  one-third  of  those  ac¬ 
cidentally  killed  by  firearms. 

Accidental  deaths  in  the  United  States  during 
1944  decreased  4,000  or  4  per  cent  from  1943. 
The  total  last  year  was  95,000. 

Twenty-five  thousand  fingers  were  permanently 
injured  during  1944,  the  National  Safety  Council 
estimates. 

Howard  M.  Munford,  for  many  years  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  died  on  Oc¬ 
tober  17  in  Washington  following  an  operation. 

Mr.  Munford  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bay 
Path  faculty  since  1920.  He  taught  for  five 
years  in  Gregg  College,  Chicago.  During  the 
first  World  War,  he  spent  a  year  abroad  with 
the  Army  Educational  Commission.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  he  trained  several  Westover 
Field  groups  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

All  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Munford’s  family 
saw  active  war  service.  Mrs.  Munford  has  been 
in  executive  service  abroad  with  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  three  sons,  How¬ 
ard,  Jr.,  David  Charles,  and  James  Munford, 
served  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Hundreds  of  shorthand  teachers  have  been 
privileged  to  receive  their  training  in  Mr.  Mun- 
ford’s  classes  at  Bay  Path  Institute  and  at  Gregg 
College.  His  blackboard  writing  contests  were 
a  popular  feature  at  the  schools  where  he  taught. 

Business  education  has  lost  a  pioneer  methods 
instructor  in  his  passing. 
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A.n  Experience  in  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting  < 

L.  W.  ANDERSON 


From  a  talk  given  before  a 
at  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers 

WHEN  war  broke  out  and  commercial 
teachers  were  being  called  in  to  teach 
Army  and  Navy  classes,  an  unusual  situation 
arose.  Trainees  were  being  sent  to  school  for 
a  period  of  four  to  five  months,  to  become 
yeomen  and  to  be  qualified  for  secretarial 
work  in  the  Navy.  Both  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  they  were  taught  radio  communications. 

It  fell  my  lot  to  be  sent  to  a  Naval  Training 
School  where  we  were  asked  to  teach  the  train¬ 
ees  for  one  hour  a  day  for  sixteen  weeks  (96 
hours  in  all)  and  to  have  them  typing  40 
words  a  minute  gross  speed  by  the  end  of 
that  time.  The  "end  goal”  was  not  shocking 
enough;  trainees  taking  code  transferred  from 
the  use  of  the  pencil  to  the  typewriter  at  the 
beginning  of  their  ninth  week,  and  we  had 
to  be  sure  that  they  had  automatized  the 
reaches  and  could  stroke  accurately  a  gross  of 
30  to  35  w.p.m.,  including  number  reaches, 
by  the  end  of  the  eighth  week. 

Harold  H.  Smith,  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  and 
others  knew  it  could  be  done;  I  didn’t.  At  least 
my  experience  had  not  proved  it  to  me.  Now 
I  know  it  can  be  done,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  during  the  first  semester  of  work  the  em¬ 
phasis  in  any  beginning  typing  class  should  be 
on  the  development  of  typing  skill  rather  than 
on  familiarity  with  letter  forms  and  the  various 
businesses  of  proper  report  writing. 

Because  every  minute  counted,  very  careful 
planning  was  necessary.  Our  first  day  had  to 
be  meaningful.  Paper  was  distributed  as  the 
trainees  filed  into  the  room.  Sometimes  we 
were  able  to  get  names  and  heights  in  advance 
and  could  have  the  seating  chart  made  and  the 
stations  assigned  before  we  saw  any  of  the 
trainees.  This  was  a  timesaver  because,  be¬ 
fore  this  first  class  period  was  over,  we  had 
to  show  the  trainees  how  to  sit  at  the  machine, 
how  to  insert  and  remove  the  paper,  how  to 
hold  the  hands  on  the  keyboard,  how  to  snap 
the  keys  rapidly  and  surely,  where  and  what 
the  carriage  return  is,  how  to  set  margin  stops, 
how  to  space  between  words,  and  how  to 
strike  the  five  letters  ijtsn.  In  addition, 
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group  of  commercial  teachers  I 

College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  I 

trainees  were  given  to  write  an  exercise,  ai 
ing  the  five  letters  presented. 

We  found  that  position  at  the  machine  i 
more  important  than  is  generally  realized.  Tlj 
typing  position  is  not  just  an  ideal  that  soa 
theorist  thought  up — it  means  typing  attentk 
The  servicemen  understand  that  term.  Wh 
the  Navy  watch  goes  to  Guard  Mount  for  thg 
orders,  the  Officer  of  the  Day  calls  them  to 
tention  before  presenting  their  orders.  H 
wants  their  whole  and  best  attention,  and  1 
knows  it  is  best  at  that  time. 

In  typing,  you  sit  poised  and  alert  for  a 
ordinated  response  to  proper  stimuli.  Ye 
should,  therefore,  have  your  hips  against  I 
back  of  the  chair  and  your  feet  flat  on  I 
floor.  You  should  sit  so  that  the  center  i 
your  body  lines  up  with  the  k  key;  this  % 
give  more  power  to  your  fourth-finger  reachi 

Hand  Positions  important 

The  hands  should  be  held  so  that  tii 
knuckles  are  as  high  as  the  first  joint,  with  d> 
rest  of  the  finger  straight  downward  and  poise 
over  the  guide  keys.  The  key  should  not  1» 
carried  down  into  the  basket  but  snapped  i 
that  your  finger  does  not  interfere  with  its » 
turn.  You  can  easily  distinguish  a  "punched 
key  because  the  character  will  be  shaded. 

There  are  twenty-six  letters  in  the  alphabd 
the  semicolon,  the  period,  the  comma,  the  sla 
bar,  and  the  ten  number  keys.  That  is  a  toll 
of  forty  keys  to  learn  to  use  automatically, 
you  teach  five  keys  a  day,  eight  days  will! 
required  to  complete  the  keyboard.  You  wi 
find,  however,  that  some  of  the  keys  arc  i 
ready  known,  either  because  they  are  guide  kf) 
or  because  they  are  traversed  to  get  to  anotk 
key. 

When  the  trainee,  for  instance,  has  locaH 
the  letter  /,  he  has  learned  k  even  though 
has  never  struck  it.  And  when  he  hits  t,  I 
will  find  that  he  can  distinguish  that  key  fra 
r,  which  is  closely  associated  with  it  by  d 
reach  pattern.  The  rapid  presentation  of  1 
keyboard  is  not  too  fast.  A  few  in  the  cli 
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will  not  get  it  and  will  need  more  time;  but 
some  will  be  ahead,  and  so  you  must  go  on. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  the 
methodology  employed  in  presenting  iftsn 
I  during  the  first  class  hour.  First  we  locate 
the  guide-key  position.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  students  to  know  what  the  guide  keys 
E  are;  but  it  is  essential  for  them  to  make  the 
reach  from  the  guide  key  k  up  to  the  /  and  to 
bring  the  finger  back  to  its  position,  poised 
above  the  guide  key  k,  after  the  /  has  been 
struck. 

After  being  shown  the  location  of  the  key 
on  the  chart,  and  after  being  given  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  stroke,  the  trainees  write  the 
letter  several  times,  illustrating  the  stroke.  Then 
all  write  the  letter  together  as  it  is  called  out: 
iiiiii  i  /  /  i  /•  The  stroking  of  the  space  bar 
is  taught  at  this  point. 

The  /  is  taught  in  the  same  manner.  I  and  / 
are  now  combined,  and  students  "sing  out” 
the  letters  while  striking  the  keys.  The  learner 
finds  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  write 
1  word  his  first  day  in  class.  The  reach  to  / 
is  then  taught,  and  the  words  if  it  are  writ¬ 
ten.  With  the  teaching  of  s,  students  are  able 
to  write  if  it  is;  and  finally  the  teaching  of  « 
makes  possible  the  typing  of  the  phrase  if  it  is 
in.  When  the  class  members  realize  that  they 
(I,  can  write  a  whole  sentence,  they  are  in  a  recep- 
^  tive  frame  of  mind  for  future  work. 
j(,  Introduction  and  drill  will  consume  most 
1,  of  the  first  period.  It  is  desirable  to  complete 
I  dut  part  of  the  assignment  in  time  to  allow 
jf  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the  period  for  indi- 
jj-  vidual  work.  While  students  are  making  sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  a  simple  lesson  involving  the 
letters  taught,  the  teacher  will  have  a  chance 
;|j,  to  observe  individual  students  more  closely 
fgj,  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  snapping  keys, 
sitting  properly,. and  keeping  their  eyes  on  the 

ii«>py- 

Thought  Control  Difficult 

e  a: 

kei  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  about  learn- 
odi  iag  typing  is  the  development  of  thought  con¬ 
trol.  Poor  thought  control  is  characteristic 
caj  of  too  many  persons.  Proper  concentration 
[h  1  is  essential  in  any  field,  but  in  some  courses 
I  the  lack  does  not  evidence  itself  so  markedly 
fre  IS  it  does  in  typing.  Gjneentration  should  be 
y  tl  tressed  in  some  other  field  before  a  student 
if  oraes  to  a  typing  class;  but,  if  a  student  can 
cIj  properly  motivated,  he  will  become  interest¬ 


ed  in  keeping  the  carriage  moving  and  will 
ultimately  learn  to  read  and  write  from  copy 
at  the  typewriter. 

Forty  words  a  minute  is  not  fast;  it  is  only 
200  strokes  a  minute.  Anyone  can  strike 
nails  200  times  in  a  minute  with  a  hammer, 
hut  he  will  not  necessarily  be  doing  effective 
driving.  If  in  the  drill  work  the  teacher 
paces  the  class  on  familiar  material  at  a  rate 
fast  enough  to  make  the  students  move  expe¬ 
ditiously,  they  will  soon  be  maintaining  a  more 
rapid  pace  on  all  their  typing.  Speed  is  of 
the  essence  in  the  first  few  weeks.  It  is  better 
to  have  students  stroke  rapidly  at  first  even  if 
their  accuracy  suffers  somewhat.  When  I  de¬ 
tect  many  errors  in  the  first  copy  of  a  stu- 
.  dent’s  project,  I  ask  him  to  make  several  copies 
of  that  project,  striving  to  make  each  succeed¬ 
ing  copy  more  accurate  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  insist  that  he  put  every  copy  that  he  makes 
into  his  folder  for  his  budget  grade. 

firadcs  Reported  Weekly 

In  the  Naval  Training  School,  we  were 
required  to  report  grades  each  week;  and  the 
grades  were  designed  to  show  typing  ability 
and  progress  week  by  week.  After  checking 
over  5,000  students  through  the  school,  we 
should  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  weekly 
progress  to  be  expected  of  a  beginner.  The 
weekly  grades  were  based  upon  his  net  typing 
speed  on  a  graduated  timed-writing  in  straight 
copy  (plain  language  copy);  his  net  speed  m 
Fox  copy  (coded  groups,  or  mixed  copy  with 
numbers);  and  the  quality  of  his  daily  work, 
as  was  shown  in  his  folder  of  lessons  he  had 
been  able  to  complete  each  week.  In  order  to 
simplify  the  bookkeeping,  I  initialed  the  tests 
as  soon  as  they  were  given  and  asked  that  they 
be  kept  in  the  folder  until  we  had  completed 
the  testing  program  for  the  grading  period. 
Each  test  was  given  twice,  and  the  papers  with 
the  higher  marks  on  each  test  were  submitted 
with  the  budget  work  for  the  week’s  grade. 

With  a  full  teaching  schedule,  time  does 
not  permit  going  over  every  project  written 
by  every  student  every  week;  but  each  student 
should  be  carefully  checked  periodically.  One 
method  of  diagnosing  stroking  difficulties  is 
by  checking  the  folder  work.  When  folders 
were  returned  after  the  fourth  week,  every  stu¬ 
dent  was  handed  an  error-analysis  chart  and 
was  shown  how  to  record  errors  in  his  writing. 
He  would  then  go  through  the  entire  week’s 
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budget  work  and  record  every  error  on  every 
project,  to  determine  the  errors  he  was  making 
consistently.  Then  drills  were  selected  from 
remedial  drill  sheets  designed  to  correct  this 
most  common  error,  and  he  would  type  a 
remedial  project  for  the  new  week. 

Recognizing  student  difficulties  in  a  typing 
class  is  a  real  problem,  and  one  that  a  great 
many  teachers  are  not  able  to  do  satisfactorily. 
Merely  to  watch  a  student  type  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  observation  will,  many  times, 
miss  some  of  the  techniques  that  are  very  im¬ 
portant  to  a  beginning  student.  G)nsequently, 
it  was  found  better  to  prepare  a  list  of  the 
techniques  and  to  check  each  student  against 


the  chart,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  gursiwo^^ 
At  that,  some  difficulties  could  not  be  dctc\1i|! 
either  because  we  did  not  include  them  on  tc 
chart  or  because  we  did  not  take  time  cnou^^ 
with  each  individual  observation. 

Can  these  results  be  obtained  by  the  averai 
teacher  with  the  average  class?  I  would 
'‘Yes.”  They  can  be  realized  by  adhering  totli4 
following  principles:  Your  standards,  or  goil; 
should  be  high;  and  you  should  check  fie 
quently  on  student  progress  and  on  your  ou; 
teaching.  Demand  40  words  a  minute  n> 
with  no  more  than  one  error  a  minute  duriiu 
the  first  semester  as  a  goal.  Make  every  minu! 
count.  Plan,  Plan,  Plan. 
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D.P.E.  Chapter  Installed  at  Syracuse 


A  CHAPTER  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  was  installed 
in  Syracuse  University  on  September  22.  Dr. 
O.  Richard  Wessels,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  and  Secretarial  Science, 
Syracuse  University,  is  the  faculty  sponsor  for 
the  new  chapter. 

The  chapter  was  installed  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Johnston,  of  Cornell  University,  national  vice- 
president  of  the  fraternity;  Harmon  Wilson, 
editor  of  The  Balance  Sheet;  and  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  managing  editor  of  the  B.E.W.  Also 


.  c 

participating  in  the  services  were  E.  Dorotht  d 
Meyer,  of  Alpha  Chapter,  and  Joseph  Morrofi 
of  Gamma  Chapter,  both  new  members  of  tfc'  ^ 
Syracuse  faculty.  j 

The  following  faculty  members  and  oradiufe-  ^ 
students  were  initiated:  !  ^ 

Officers:  president,  Jane  McDonald;  vice-priH  ^ 
dent,  Julia  Gallik;  corresponding  secretary.  An:  ** 
Boghosian;  recording  secretary,  Elizabeth  Co»  “ 
win;  treasurer,  Marie  C.  Gantert;  historian.  Mar  c 
Frances  Cuffney.  c 


Front,  L  to  Rt  O,  Richard  Wa»sels,  Elizabeth  Corwin,  Ann  Boghosian,  Jane  McDonald,  Julis  . 
Gallik,  Marie  Gantert,  Mary  F.  Cuffney,  Back,  R  to  L:  Susan  Perlet,  Clyde  i,  Blanchard,  Un 
Anne  Dodds  Brown,  Katherine  Dlhy,  E.  Dorothea  Meyer,  Margaret  Morrison,  Elizabeth  MmA  { 
Helen  M,  Johnston,  W,  Harmon  Wilson,  Bernice  Melious,  D,  W,  Feller,  Mrs,  Mildred  Hughn 
Russell  E,  Hardendorf,  J,  H,  Morrow,  rictorine  Chappen,  and  James  Bachman, 
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linking  Office  Practice  Pag 


DORIS  L.  ADAMS 


STENOGRAPHER  shortage!  Lack  of  help! 
Inefficiency!  These  are  common  words 
:  and  phrases — even  in  the  small  community. 
Id  Wyoming,  Illinois,  a  village  of  less  than 
2,000  population,  there  are  several  factories, 
stores,  offices,  churches,  and  clubs  that  are  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  trained  persons  to  do  their 
derical  and  stenographic  work. 

The  businessmen  pleaded  with  the  Com- 
!  mercial  Department  of  the  Wyoming  High 
I  School  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  community 
and  offered  to  pay  student  workers  according 
0  the  job. 

The  formulated  plan,  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  executed  and  is  now  in  operation,  is 
described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Students  in  advanced  business  classes  are 
asked  the  kind  of  business  organization  they 
prefer;  then  each  student  is  "farmed  out” 

**  to  an  employer  for  the  period  of  time  that 
each  day  he  would  ordinarily  be  attending  of- 
uce-practice  classes — that  is,  two  hours  each 
uioming  and  two  or  three  hours  after  the  last 
class  of  the  day,  which  is  usually  two-thirty 
ur  three  in  the  afternoon.  Some  students  en¬ 
joy  the  work  so  much  that  they  go  back  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  evening  during  busy  seasons. 
Most  have  had  some  previous  instruction  at 
school  in  the  work  they  do. 

The  duties  are  varied.  Two  girls  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  local  bank  to  do  billing,  filing, 
lod  calculating,  and  to  serve  as  tellers.  Two 
more  take  dictation,  operate  dictaphones,  and 
(Bike  tabulated  reports  in  the  office  of  a  local 
[^t.  Still  another  serves  several  stores  by 
typing  withholding  tax,  social  security,  and  ra- 
tioD  reports.  She  also  prepares  purchase  orders, 
bills  of  lading,  and  invoices.  An  Internal 
levenue  agent  employs  one  student  to  fill  in 
Meune  tax  forms  and  make  tabulate  schedules. 
^5uch  work  as  stencil-duplicating  letters  and 
iddiessing  envelopes  for  bond  drives,  duplicat¬ 
ing  church  programs,  making  tickets  and  pro- 
gnuns  for  local  entertainments,  and  duplicat¬ 
ing  letters  for  launching  Community  Gub  mem¬ 
bership  campaigns  is  done  for  the  community 
organizations. 

Each  beginning  stenography  student  is  as¬ 
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signed  to  a  department  in  the  school  to  take 
dictation  and  transcribe  letters,  to  file,  and  do 
clerical  work  whenever  it  is  needed.  Students 
do  the  work  of  the  high  school  office,  each 
taking  charge  during  his  free  periods. 

This  program  gives  students  a  much  wider 
range  of  actual  office  experience  than  other¬ 
wise  would  be  possible  b^ause  of  limited  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  high  school.  The  businessmen 
and  community  organizations  are  grateful  for 
the  alleviated  stenographer  shortage  and  have 
promised  their  student  employees  full-time  jobs 
as  soon  as  they  graduate.  Students  who  wish 
to  get  into  positions  in  larger  cities  or  in¬ 
dustries  are  more  self-confident  and  competent, 
thanks  to  their  actual  office  experiences.  The 
students  are  enthusiastic  about  their  duties  each 
day;  and  they  look  forward  to  the  weekly  pay 
envelope,  even  though  it  contains  no  large 
amount. 

All  in  all,  this  program  is  the  answer  to 
Wyoming  High’s  Commercial  Department 
steno  shortage  problem.  Perhaps  it  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  yours,  too. 


- ^ - 

Treasury  Confident  That  Schools 
Will  Make  Victory  Loan  Successful 

When  treasury  officials  met  just  after 
V-J  Day  to  make  plans  for  the  final  Victory 
Loan,  schools  were  mentioned  again  and  again 
as  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  drive. 
The  Treasury  Department  believes  that  througf 
school  activity,  the  Victory  Bond  order  form 
will  be  carried  to  at  least  five  million  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  reached  in  this 
last  formal  drive,  October  29  to  December  8. 

A  great  many  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  have  urged  that  the  Treasury  continue  in 
some  form  the  thrift  education  work  heretofore 
conducted  under  the  SchooIs-at-War  Program. 
In  some  localities,  banks  have  laid  plans  to  work 
with  schools  and  continue  this  thrift  education. 
The  Treasury  would  welcome  suggestions  from 
school  administrators  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
should  continue  to  offer  any  program  planning 
service  or  materials  of  a  thrift  education  na¬ 
ture. 

Address  Daniel  Melcher,  director.  Education 
Section,  War  Finance  Division,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department. 
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Three  boys  together  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  a  big  flepartment  store  separated  and 
a  short  time  later  met  again  on  the  first  floor. 
One-  had  ridden  down  in  an  elevator,  one  had 
taken  the  escalator,  and  the  other  had  walked 
down  the  stairs.  Which  was  the  right  way 
to  go  down.^ 

'  The  question — Which  Way? — confronts  the 
average  teacher  n)any  times  each  day.  Which 
way  should  a  manuscript  be  typed  Which 
way  should  the  stenographic  identification  be 
indicated  in  a  letter.?  Which  way  should  a 
letter  be  folded.?  When  should  numbers  be 
spelled  and  when  written  as  figures.?  What 
is  the  proper  punctuation  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  items .?  When  should  a  certain  word 
be  written  with  a  capital  and  when  without 
the  capital.? 

Any  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  pre¬ 
sents  another  question — How  can  one  de¬ 
termine  which  is  the  right  way.?  Can  more 
than  one  way  be  right.?  One  secretarial  text 
presents  a  particular  way  to  do  something.  The 
teacher,  using  this  as  an  unquestioned  author¬ 
ity,  criticizes  a  pupil  for  doing  it  another  way, 
and  the  pupil  presents  a  different  text  to  de¬ 
fend  his  action.  Which  book  is  right.? 

An  author  will  develop  a  set  of  standards 
for  business  letter  styles — ^ate'at  right  margin; 
if  inside  address  is  blocked,  closing  must  be 
blocked  to  correspond;  to  state  two  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations — and  a  teacher  does  a  splendid  job 
of  conveying  these  standards  to  the  students. 
Then  one  of  the  graduates  secures  a  position 
in  an  office  where  the  custom  is  to  center  the 
date,  block  the  inside  address,  and  stagger 
the  closing.  What  should  he  do.?  If  he  fol¬ 
lows  technically  what  he  learned  in  school, 
he  may  lose  his  job.  If  he  follows  the  office 
style,  he  will  be  violating  what  has  come  to 
be  a  basic  principle  of  right  or  wrong  proce¬ 
dure. 

What  is  the  final  authority  on  punctuation, 
capitalization,  when  to  spell  a  number  and 
when  to  write  it  in  figures,  or  on  any  one  of 
a  number  of  other  procedures?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  depend  upon  the  individual. 


The  final  authority  for  each  person  js  the  onj: 
which  he  selects  and  uses  comisUuiiy,  -  ;  ^ 

Perhaps  the  two  most  universally  acceptedi 
standards  of-  authority  on  forms  of  writing 
are  the  United  States  Government  Style  Man\ 
ual,  and  the  Chicago  University  Manual  oj\ 
Style.  Each  of  these  manuals  is  used  bi¬ 
thousands  of.  persons  to  certify  that  the  things| 
they  do  are  right.  And  yet,  even  a  superficiaii 
study  of  the  two  books  will  reveal  dozens 
disagreements  on  typical  styles.  A  simple  ili 
lustration  is  given; 

The  Chicago  Manual  regards  a  connected 
listing  of  measurement  or  tirne  units  in  dif 
ferent  denominations  as  a  series  to  be  set  of^ 
by  commas,  and  authorizes  that  numbers  use 
with  these  denominational  units  shall  be  spell^i ; 
if  under  ten.  A  sentence  is  given  illustratin| 
this;  I 

It  required  four  years,  three  months, 
f^ve  days  to  complete  the  project.  | 

The  Government  Manual  differs  in  two  rej 
spects.  It  does  not  consider  a  connected  listin'! 
of  measurement  or  time  units  of  different  d^! 


nominations  to  be  a  series  and  requires  oo| 
commas,  and  authorizes  that  £tll  numbers  ai 
pressing  time,  measurement,  and  amounts  ofj 
money  be  written  in  figures  regardless  of  tbtj 
amount.  The  sentence  given  above,  following 
these  instructions,  is:  [ 

It  required  4  years  3  months  and  3  da)SU\ 
complete  the  project.  I 

The  two  sentences  are  diametrically  diffej 
ent  in  technical  form,  yet  each  follows  an  aof 


thority  with  which  few  persons  would  havti 
the  temerity  to  take  issue.  Who  can  say  tb?' 
one  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong? 

Many  other  equally  striking  illustrations  oi 
conflicting  “right  ways”  can  be  found  both  I 
the  two  manuals  named  and  in  many  te^ 
books  used  regularly  in  the  schools.  j  ^ 

>  How  can  one  decide  where  to  set  the  mr; 
gin  stops  for  a  business  letter?  In  one  typk  . 
text  the  instructions  are  to  make  the  body  o! 
the  letter  assume  a  ratio  of  five  point  scvei 
Another  devotes  a  great  deal  of  space  to  cxsc 
margin  stops  for  specified  numbers  of  woi'i  ' 
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in  the  letter  on  a  basis  ot  a  pica  typewriter, 
no  consideration  being  given  to  the  possibility 
of  a  person's  work  being  done  on  an  elite 
machine.  The  assumption  in  this  text  is  that 
a  person  will  always  loiow  in  advance  just  how 
many  words  there  will  be  in  a  letter  and  that 
he  will  memorize  the  chart  of  margin  stops. 
Still  another  book  suggests  that  the  same  mar¬ 
gin  stops  be  used  for  all  business  letters  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  length,  the  typist  merely  drop¬ 
ping  to  a  lower  position  on  the  letterhead  to 
start  a  short  letter. 

Again,  which  way  is  right 

If  one  is  invited  to  the  home  of  another  for 
dinner,  he  seldom  finds  things  exactly  as  they 
are  in  his  own  home;  yet,  as  a  rule,  he  ex¬ 
periences  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to 
the  different  situation.  It  seldom  crosses  the 
mind  of  a  guest  to  question  the  rightness  of 
the  way  his  host  does  things.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  a  teacher  to  familiarize  his  stu¬ 
dents  with  various  office  possibilities  so  that 
they  will  be  as  much  at  ease  in  new  situations 
as  they  are  when  they  visit  the  homes  of 
friends  ? 

Bugitfesg  Office  Decides 

After  all,  what  is  it  that  determines  how  a 
business  transaction  shall  be  carried  out.^  In 
the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  business  office.  Busi¬ 
ness  offices  are  not  all  in  agreement  as  to  pro¬ 
cedures  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  they  were, 
the  resulting  monotony  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  romance  of  business. 

The  plea  has  often  been  heard;  Why  cannot 
we  who  work  in  the  secretarial  and  general 
business  field  get  together  and  agree  on  a  com¬ 
mon  vcKabulary  and  set  of  basic  principles 
covering  all  office  forms  and  procedures.^ 
Standardization  is  what  we  need  and  general 
agreement  is  the  only  way  to  get  it. 

There  is  little  ground  for  argument  against 
this  idea.  In  few  fields  does  there  appear 
to  be  as  much  evidence  of  consistent  lack  of 
agreement  as  is  found  among  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects.  But  if  the  truth  were  known, 
the  differences  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
Every  good  business  teacher  wants  the  same 
thing — to  train  students  who  will  make  good 
on  the  job. 

The  question,  then  is:  What  shall  we  attempt 
to  standardize.^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  objective 
of  business  training  should  be  to  develop  prin¬ 


ciples;  to  set  up  general  goals  toward  which 
to  strive;  to  create  real  understandings  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  minds  of  the  students.  It  is  this 
set  of  principles  which  should  be  standardized. 
Every  student  should  be  made  aware  of  things 
he  is  going  to  come  in  contact  with  when  he 
goes  to  work,  and  should  be  equipped  as  far 
as  possible  to  handle  them. 

Teach  Understanding  of  Rules 

One  of  these  principles  is  an  understanding 
of  the  meanings  of  such  procedures  as  the  rules 
of  punctuation  and  capitalization.  A  teacher 
will  accomplish  much  for  his  students  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  them  to  think  that  there  is 
one  right  way,  he  attempts  to  explain  to  them 
why  one  author  gives  one  method  in  his  book 
and  why  another  method  is  presented  in  a 
different  text. 

To  be  sure,  from  the  standpoint  of  teach¬ 
ing  it  would  be  vastly  more  convenient  if 
there  were  only  one  way,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  for  many 
situations.  This  should  be  pointed  out  to  the 
students  and  they  should  go  forth  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  which  enables  them  to  appreciate 
the  reasons  for  differences  rather  than  a  con¬ 
ception  that  some  are  right  and  others  are 
.wrong.  If  writers  of  textbooks  would  follow 
this  plan  in  their  presentations,  the  aid  their 
books  would  be  to  teachers  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  measureless. 

The  principle  of  teaching  business  letters 
follows  a  similar  plan.  The  students  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  various  styles  of  letters 
and  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
the  use  of  each  style.  They  should  be  given 
reasons  for  using  open  or  closed  punctuation, 
for  indented  or  block  paragraphs,  for  place¬ 
ment  of  special  items  such  as  Subject  and  At¬ 
tention,  and  for  various  forms  of  salutation. 
The  several  p>ossibilities  for  line  length  de¬ 
termination  should  be  presented — not  in  the 
sense  of  one  being  arbitrarily  right  and  the 
others  wrong,  but  with  the  idea  of  familiariz¬ 
ing  students  with  all  methods — and  the  points 
in  favor  of  and  against  each  should  be  de¬ 
termined,  analyzed,  criticized,  and  understood. 

One  typing  book  shows  illustrations  of  six 
or  more  business  letters,  no  two  of  which  are 
styled  alike,  to  be  typed  by  the  students  as 
shown.  No  reasons  are  given  for  typing  the 
letters  differently;  no  explanations  of  why  they 
are  constructed  as  they  are.  A  brief  statement 
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with  eadi,  telling  why  certain  parts  ol  it  are  the 
way  they  are  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
students. 

Certain  procedures  which  would  be  quite 
proper  in  one  type  of  letter  might  be  objec¬ 
tionable  in  another.  Just  as  high  heels  are  not 
in  keeping  with  a  sports  costume,  so  are  the 
typical  underlinings  and  other  characteristics 
of  a  sales  letter  out  of  place  in  a  communication 
making  or  acknowledging  an  appointment.  If 
a  teacher  can  develop  in  his  students  a  thor¬ 
ough  background  in  general  letter-writing  prin¬ 
ciples  and  good  taste,  the  students  will  be  able 
to  do  things  in  various  ways  and  still  remain 
within  the  confines  of  business  propriety. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  discussion  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  need  for  accuracy.  One  of  the 
basic  secretarial  principles  is  to  eliminate  er¬ 
ror  and  prepare  all  types  of  reports  correctly. 
Transportation  and  communication  rates  are 
positive  and  are  not  subject  to  variation.  It  is 
essential  that  a  stenographer  record  what  is 
dictated  to  him  in  its  entirety  and  that  he 
transcribe  it  accurately.  Orders  must  call  for 
definite  amounts  of  specific  items  at  stated 
prices.  A  contract  must  state  exact  conditions. 
Deeds,  mortgages,  acknowledgments,  and  other 
legal  forms  follow  certain  patterns  and  must 
always  be  made  according  to  those  patterns.  . 
dictated  to  him  in  its  definite  amounts  of  spe¬ 
cific  items  at  stated  prices.  A  contract  must 
state  exact  conditions.  Deeds,  mortgages, 
acknowledgments,  and  other  legal  forms  follow 
certain  patterns  and -must  always  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  patterns. 

Neither  is  there  any  intended  implication 
that  business  houses  should  not  adopt  and  con¬ 
sistently  use  such  specific  forms  and  standar¬ 
dized  procedures  as  they  may  elect. 

The  intent  of  the  discussion,  rather,  is  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  basic  objective 
of  business  education  is  to  develop  understand¬ 
ings  rather  than  narrow  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  students — understandings  which  will  enable 
students  to  analyze  business  situations  and  see 
them  in  the  light  of  their  broader  aspects. 

Which  way?  will  not  mean  a  technical  ap¬ 
plication  of  dogmatic  rules  to  a  student;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  call  upon  him  to  apply 
real  principles  based  on  the  larger  concepts  of 
accurate  business  practices. 


The  bigger  a  man’s  head  gets,  the  easier  it 
is  to  fill  his  shoes. — Magazine  Digest 


S.B.E.A.  Convention  Soon 

The  Southern  Business  Education  Assocu. 
tion  will  hold  its  first  postwar  convention  from 
November  22  to  24  at  Lexington.  Kentucky.  4 
The  president  of  the  association  is  George 
Joyce,  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  The  other  officers 
are: 

First  Vice-President:  L.  C.  Harwell,  Robert  E. 
Lee  High  School,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Second  4 
Vice-President:  Herbert  Squires,  Greenleaf  j 
School  of  Business,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Treasurer.  ^ 
Dr.  H.  M.  Norton,  Louisiana  State  University,  ] 
Baton  Rouge.  ^ 

The  association  publishes  a  quarterly.  Modern 
Business  Education,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Law¬ 
rence  of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  ^ 

Dr.  Lawrence  will  be  host  to  the  business  edu-  ^ 
cators  attending  the  convention,  which  will  be  ^ 
held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Ken-  ^ 
tudey.  An  excellent  program  is  in  preparatioa  t 

- 4 - 

W,  W,  Lewis  Honored  I 

W.  W.  Lewis,  principal  of  Gregg  College; 
Chicago,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimooial 
dinner  commemorating  his  twenty-fifth  anni-  ^ 
versary  as  a  member  of  the  Gregg  College  fac-  ^ 
ulty.  .  i 

The  dinner  was  given  by  Dr.  John  Robert 
Gregg.  Paul  M.  Pair,  director  of  Gregg  College, 
presided.  Mr.  Lewis*  associates  presided  the  s 
program:  1 

Mr.  Lewis —  i 

As  a  Teacher:  Mrs.  Catherine  MacDonald 
As  a  Counselor:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Stokes  j 

As  a  Planner:  Isabelle  Clark  ^ 

As  a  Golfer:  Henry  J.  Holm 
As  a  Prince:  W.  D.  Wigent  * 

In  Appreciation:  Dr.  John  R.  Gregg 
At  the  close  of  the  program,  Mr.  Lewis  war  ^ 
presented  with  an  appropriate  gift.  ^ 

Probably  no  other  teacher  of  shorthand  has  ^ 
had  the  privilege  that  has  been  Mr.  Lewis’  for  i 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Not  only  has  he  had  t 
charge  of  the  shorthand  instruction  of  thousands  t 
of  students  now  in  the  business  world,  but  each 
summer,  hundreds  of  shorthand  teachers  hare  f 
taken  his  shorthand  penmanship  course  and  under  ^ 
his  inspiring  direction  have  developed  the  ability  . 
to  write  beautiful  shorthand  notes  on  the  black*  | 
board.  They  have  also  sat  in  his  famous  short*  ^ 
hand  theory  review  class. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  several  hobbies — golf,  collecting 
coins,  and  photography.  ' 


Don't  worry  when  you  stumble.  Remember  g 
the  worm  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can’t  fall 
down. — Alpha  lota  Note  Book  ti 
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MARGARET  FORCHT 

ANY  disparaging  words  have  been 
written  in  the  last  few  years  in  our 
professional  and  educational  magazines  con¬ 
cerning  the  status  of  the  present-day  teacher. 

1  refer  particularly  to  the  status  of  commercial 
teachers. 

Much  of  the  self-criticism  is  directed  toward 
the  poor  teaching  methods  used  by  many  of 
these  instructors;  their  lack  of  broad,  general 
knowledge,  the  narrowness  of  their  contacts, 
and  their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  the  businessman. 

Negative  criticism!  We  are  told  about  the 
many  things  that  are  wrong,  but  comparatively 
little  on  how  to  improve.  These  criticisms 
cannot  possibly  be  justified  insofar  as  the  entire 
^  commercial  teaching  profession  is  concerned. 
Have  we,  then,  been  as  careful  to  praise  our 
professional  virtues  as  we  have  been  to  criticize 
(  our  professional  faults.^ 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  repetitive  criticism 
(  seems  to  group  itself  under  certain  headings. 
There  is  the  crying  need  for  an  improvement 
in  our  methods  of  teaching! 

1  Here  I  shall  probably  bring  down  on  my  head 
a  torrent  of  disapproval — is  it  the  individual 
teacher’s  fault  that  her  preparatory  training  is 
so  poor? 

I|l'  ^How  many  of  our  so-called  collegiate  meth- 
^  ods  courses  justify  their  existence?  Many  of 
them  seem  to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sat- 
y'  isfying  a  state  law.  If  the  preparatory  training 
X  is  adequate,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  many 
td  teachers  have  "lapses  of  memory”  and  appear 
1$  before  their  classes  poorly  prepared? 

^  Let  us  examine  our  training  courses  care- 
«  fully  and  be  sure  that  they  are  meeting  the 
“  needs  of  the  teacher!  Does  he  know  how  to 
^  present  the  subject  matter  so  that  Johnny,  and 
^  S^,  and  Tommy  may  each,  to  the  best  of 
bis  or  her  ability,  learn  the  most  ? 

Jig  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  desirable  to  pub¬ 
lish  article  after  article  blindly  carrying  a  torch 
for  these  misguided  fellow  workers  who  strug- 
>et  gk  along  teaching  commercial  subjects?  Is  it 
all  necessary  to  pile  negative  criticism  upon  nega¬ 
tive  criticism;  telling  everyorie  who  cares  to 


read  that  we  feel  commercial  teaching  is  not 
what  it  should  be  .  .  .  and  yet  rarely  to  praise 
the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  exception¬ 
ally  well-trained  to  hold  their  positions  and 
who  do  so  with  credit?  Wouldn't  a  bit  of 
positive,  challenging  salesmanship  be  a  stim¬ 
ulus  for  the  profession? 

On  every  hand  we  hear  that  another  reason 
for  our  somewhat  ineffectual  teaching  is  our 
lack  of  practical  business  experience.  In  my 
opinion,  practical  business  experience  is  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  only  to  a  good  methods 
course. 

But  when  we  speak  of  practical  experience, 
it  should  be  just  that.  Of  course,  visiting 
business  offices  and  industrial  plants  and  in¬ 
terviewing  businessmen  is  better  than  display¬ 
ing  no  interest  at  all. 

Summer  vacation  jobs  not  only  help  the 
budget  but  give  some  insight  into  the  every¬ 
day  problems  of  the  businessman. 

Yet  nothing  will  make  you  appreciate  busi¬ 
nessmen’s  problems  like  being  cut  off  from 
all  school  contacts  and  school-year  aid  and 
having  to  make  all  your  skill  and  ability  count 
in  securing  and  holding  a  business  position. 
You’ll  be  a  much  better  teacher  for  the  experi¬ 
ence!  And  I  mean  experience  secured  over 
several  years — not  the  three  months  in  her 
father’s  office  one  teacher  smugly  referred  to 
as  business  experience. 

Johg  For  Qualified 

Granted  there  isn’t  a  business  position 
around  every  corner,  but  the  chances  are  favor¬ 
able  if  the  applicant  has  intelligence,  person¬ 
ality,  appearance,  skill,  and  salesmanship  ability 
(qualities  desirable  in  commercial  teachers 
also).  Jobs  are  not  so  difficult  to  find  if 
you’ve  something  to  offer  and  are  willing  to 
spend  some  energy  and  effort  in  securing  and 
holding  the  position.  Even  through  the  worst 
days  of  the  depression,  there  were  jobs  for 
those  who  qualified. 

Why  do  I  say  having  held  a  business  position 
will  make  you  a  better  teacher?  Because  you 
get  experience,  and  experience  is  knowledge. 
And  no  matter  how  many  businessmen  tell  you 
their  problems,  no  matter  how  many  hours  you 
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listen  to  lectures  and  discussions,  nothing 
takes  the  place  of  actual  experience.  It’s  just 
like  telling  a  child  that  fire  will  burn — only  the 
actual  burning  brings  complete  understanding. 
And  as  every  pain/ul  experience  is  somewhat 
different,  so  should  each  position  be  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  before. 

Business  experience  is  invaluable  because 
it  separates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff; 
subordinates  theory  to  its  proper  place;  teaches 
one  to  be  practical,  adjustable,  amenable. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  value  of  prac¬ 
tical  training,  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  teachers  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  business  experience  to  their  credit. 
Why  shouldn’t  we  emphasize  their  "extra” 
preparedness.^  Why  not  let  the  educators,  the 
businessmen,  and  the  public  alike  know  that 
many  business  teachers  are  acquainted  with 
practical  business  problems  because  they  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  business.^ 

There  are  those,  too,  who  think  the  usual 
"working  equipment”  of  a  business  teacher  is 
a  knowledge  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
bookkeeping,  with  a  smattering  of  information, 
quite  general,  which  enables  him  to  conduct 
courses  in  such  subjects  as  business  law,  sales¬ 
manship,  office  practice,  commercial  geography, 
and  the  like. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  teachers  in  this 
field  are  teaching  with  just  a  sufficiency  of 
knowledge  and  are  quite  content.  And  there 
are  others  in  the  same  plight  who  are  only 
waiting  to  transfer  to  some  other  subject  field. 

Neither  situation  is  to  be  commended,  but 
either  might  be  understood  by  recalling  that 
business  education  as  a  departmental  feature 
of  our  high  school  curriculum  is  comparatively 
recent.  I  wonder  if  those  academically-trained 
individuals  who  look  down  their  noses  at  their 
fellow  faculty  members  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment;  hypercritical  commercial  educators; 
businessmen  of  the  community;  and  the  public, 
wouldn’t  be  interested  in  knowing  that  many 
of  these  teachers  have  broad  backgrounds  of 
knowledge  in  fields  other  than  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  have  wide  interests  outside  their  teach¬ 
ing  scapes.^ 

Many  commercial  teachers  are  better  than 
average  musicians  and  have  spent  many  years 
developing  musical  talent.  Numerous  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  have  fine  artistic  talents,  arc  good 
photographers,  are  capable  of  writing  credit¬ 
ably  and  interestingly.  In  other  words,  many 


commercial  teachers  seek  relaxation  in  avoa- 
tions  which  provide  careers  for  other  people, 

There  is  no  question  as  to  what  becomes  of 
the  major  part  of  the  leisure  time  of  those  who 
select  a  highly  developed  skill  as  an  avocation. 
Yet  even  these  individuals  find  time  to  read 
widely,  to  attend  the  theater,  to  achieve  a  de¬ 
gree  of  skill  in  some  sport,  to  enjoy  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances.  They  are  well-educated 
in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  i 

There  undoubtedly  are  other  points  which 
could  be  enumerated  to  advantage.  But  these 
listed  are,  I  believe,  sufficient  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  along  with  constructive  criticism, 
we  of  the  commercial  profession  should  practice 
the  psychology  we  advocate.  We  need  to 
acquaint  others  with  our  abilities,  our  virtues, 
our  successes.  The  department  is  no  better 
than  the  teachers  who  make  up  the  department. 
We  should  make  them  known! 

- i|i - 

Sixth  Annual  D.P.E.  Research 
Contest 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  announces  the  sixth  annual 
open  contest  for  research  studies  of  merit  in  the 
field  of  business  education  completed  between 
January  1,  1944,  and  September  1,  194^.  The 
contest  closes  December  31,  1945. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  research  studies 
should  be  of  significance  to  a  large  number  of 
business  teachers  and  should  not  have  been  the 
basis  for  articles  written  by  the  contestant  which 
have  appeared  in  journals  with  national  distribu¬ 
tion.  (Abstracts  are  permissible.)  The  winning 
study  will  be  published  and  the  author  w  ill  re¬ 
ceive  fifty  copies  of  his  study. 

Competition  is  not  limited  to  members  of  Deb 
Pi  Epsilon. 

To  determine  the  winning  study  for  publi¬ 
cation,  a  committee  of  three  outstanding  busi 
ness  educators  has  been  appointed:  Professor  C 
K.  Reiff,  acting  head.  Department  of  Busine* 
Education,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Still¬ 
water;  Professor  Atlee  L.  Percy,  chairman,  De 
partment  of  Commercial  Education,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Professor  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  chaii- 
man.  Department  of  Business  Education,  lowi 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls. 

Contestants  are  requested  to  forward  thdr 
studies,  express  prepaid,  to  the  Chairman  of  tht 
Research  Committee,  H.  G.  Enterline,  School  ofj 
Business,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  I 
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Most  people  are  generally  down  on  what  thq 
are  not  up  on. — Dr  Floyd  R.  Cromtvell 
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Evaluating  Student  Teaching  in 

Commercial  Education  Courses 


VELNA  SOLLARS 

Evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  of  commercial  subjects  has 
been  a  complex  problem  for  me.  I  have  tried 
a  number  of  rating  sheets  involving  a  multitude 
of  traits,  qualities,  and  abilities  pertaining  to 
the  field  of  teaching. 

My  quest,  during  some  thirteen  years  of 
handling  student  teaching  in  business-education 
subjects,  has  been  for  some  method  of  evalua¬ 
tion  that  would:*  (1)  result  in*  an  objective 
rating  of  a  student’s  teaching  ability;  (2)  of¬ 
fer  a  basis  for  a  presentation  of  more  concrete, 
constructive  criticism;  (3)  fit  the  different  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  the  commercial-education  field; 
(4)  present  to  the  student  a  complete  and 
meaningful  picture  of  his  rating;  (5)  offer 
a  short,  but  well -organized  summary  of  per¬ 
sonality  traits  and  teaching  abilities. 

All  phases  of  such  an  evaluation  analysis 
must  be  understood  by  the  student  to  enable 
him  to  realize  that  improvements  in  his  per- 
s  sonality  and  personal  habits  are  as  essential  as 
^  improvement  in  the  techniques  of  teaching  and 
'  that  they  are  very  closely  related. 

Several  years  ago  I  gave  up  the  search  and 
prepared  a  chart  to  meet  the  needs  previously 
®  stated.  This  evaluation  chart  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  experimentation  and  use  with 
ti  student  teachers  under  my  supervision  in  be¬ 
ginning  and  advanced  typewriting,  shorthand, 
i  and  general  business-training  courses. 

»  One  of  our  requirements  in  the  Western  II- 
^  linois  State  Teachers  College  for  the  bachelor 
®  of  science  in  education  is  a  C  average  in  at 
least  five  and  one-third  semester  hours  of  stu- 
^  dent  teaching.  Our  grading. system  is  the  stano- 
jj  ard  five-point  plan  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F 
„  (failure).  The  evaluation  chart  presented  here 
is  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  four  passing 
ai  grades. 

it  My  student  teachers  use  the  chart  when  ob- 
0  serving  and  evaluating  the  work  of  their  fellow 
student  teachers.  They  like  it,  for  it  helps  them 
judge  what  they  obseiA'e  on  the  basis  of  poor, 
^  average,  or  strong  teaching.  They  find  per- 
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PJtOPZLS  CHART 
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BrAluAtlon  of  Studont  Tooehlng  In  CoMtrelAl  IducAtlon  CourMs 


PIRSOIAUTY  TRAITS  *  aD  C  B  A 


TSACHIHO  ABIUTIBS 


1.  OonorAl  ImovlAdgo  And 


2.  Solectlon  And  orgAulSAtlon 
of  AubjAct  BAttar  And 
■AtarlAla 


5.  StlaulAtlon  of  pupll-lntaraat 


•Plus  or  Blnua  grAdaa  can  Okallj 
ba  shown  If  ona  wlahaa  to  add  thea. 

IspaciAi  Subjact)  Suparriaiil^ 

Evaluation  Chart 

sonality  traits  easier  to  analyze  and  judge  when 
listed  in  related  groups.  The  teaching  abilities, 
as  listed,  give  them  a  better  idea  of  how  close¬ 
ly  the  two  groups  of  abilities  are  interrelated 
and  thus  influence  the  total  teaching  results. 

It  has  definitely  helped  me  evaluate  teach¬ 
ing  without  so  much  guesswork  and  has  given 
me  better  organization  in  my  evaluations.  The 
analysis,  in  profile  form,  can  be  used  for  guid¬ 
ance  during  the  student’s  teaching  progress 
and  later  revised  for  final  evaluation.  The 
profile  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  stronger 
and  weaker  characteristics  found  in  his  teach¬ 
ing.  Good  evaluation  and  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisor  help  the  student  vis¬ 
ualize  and  understand  his  difficulties  and  make 
plans  for  overcoming  his  handicaps. 

The  material  in  this  chart  is  not  new  or 
original  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  many  isolated  teaching  qualities,  for 
greater  efficiency'  in  the  evaluation  of  the  whole 
product  of  teaching. 
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INo.  10.  From  Headaches  to  Success — What  a  Ninth 
Grade  Boy  Had  to  Say  about  Operating  a  School  Store. 


of  officers  was  elected  in  order  to  allow  all 
students  to  participate  in  the  plan. 

This  little  corporation  bought  and  sold  pa¬ 
per,  pencils,  supplies,  and  candy.  It  actually 
issued  stock  certificates  and  called  meetings  of 
stockholders,  who  elected  a  board  of  directors. 
The  board  of  directors  appointed  the  officers. 
Later  on,  the  board  of  directors  authorized 
dividends  of  five  cents  a  share — paid  out  of 
profits. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  business 
was  dissolved,  the  stock  certificates  were  re¬ 
deemed  at  ten  cents  a  share,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  profit  was  used  to  purchase  .some  needed 
article  for  the  school. 

Now  let  us  listen  again  to  what  the  grown¬ 
up  Ninth  Grader  has  to  say  to  the  sprouting 
Eighth  Grader: 

Nhith  Grader:  "Do  you  get  the  idea?” 
Eighth  Grader:  "That’s  just  more  of  .school¬ 
teacher  stuff.  School’s  dry;  I’m  going  to  quit 
school.” 

Ninth  Grader:  "Exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do 

last  semester.  But  quitting  is  the  bunk.  1 

^  don’t  care  much  about  the  rest  of  my  classes 

this  semester,  but  that  busjness  class  is  swell. 

Look  at  this  stuff  in  my  notebook  if  you  don’t 

^  ^  think  I’ve  worked.  I  was  the  promoter  of  the 

new  business.  The  teacher  knew  I  sold  papers; 

so  he  appointed  me  advertising  man  to  sell 

stock  to  the  other  members  of  the  class.  We 

made  up  a  class  notebook,  and  today  we’re 

going  to  present  it  to  the  school  librarian. 

Here  is  the  introduction  to  our  class  not^ 

In  the  >''inth  Grade  business  class  of  which  book.” 

the  two  boys  spoke,  the  teacher  had  the  students  ^  ^  i  •  - 

L  .  'n.  1  -i.  j  The  Ninth  Grade  pupils  of  the  business 

organize  as  a  business  concern.  They  elected  .  .  ,  ,  *  ,  i  r 

°  - ,  ,  -  .  :  training  class  have  completed  a  year  of  operat- 

a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  .  i  .  ^  . 

,  j  •  .  ing  a  school  store  as  a  corporation.  The  story 

sales  manager,  advertising  manager,  purchas-  .®  i-,  ^ri-  ii 

,  j  £i  I  1  IS  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  notebook, 

mg  agent,  stock  clerk,  and  file  clerk.  ^  ® 

These  pupils  organized  and  ran  the  small  "The  teacher  asked  me  to  write  a  few  para- 

school  supply  store  located  in  one  comer  of  graphs.  Here  they  are,”  said  the  young  ad- 

the  main  corridor.  Every  month  a  new  set  vertising  manager. 
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*’I  had  plenty  of  headaches  in  helping  to 
lell  the  idea  to  the  pupils  in  the  class.  My 
•ather  promised  to  trounce  me  if  I  didn’t  get 
0  bed  earlier  and  stop  worrying.  But  I  want¬ 
ed  to  make  this  store  go  and  prove  to  Dad 
ind  Mother  that  I  could  do  better  than  bring 
ioine  flunking  marks. 

"I  never  liked  school  before  but  this  was 
different.  Some  of  the  pupils  and  even  some 
af  the  teachers  laughed  at  our  corporation  and 
called  it  a  'play  store.’  But  it  was  a  real 
store.  We  paid  for  goods  bought,  and  also 
for  freight,  express,  and  hauling.  We  paid 
wages  and  dividends.  We  sold  our  stuff  for 
the  sam^  prices  as  retailers  in  regular  stores. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  youth  corporations  in 
this  country.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  of 
them  run  by  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  think 
diey  are  any  better  than  ours,  although  many 
of  them  are  bigger.  Such  a  corporation  is 
exactly  like  our  school  store  only  it  is  run 
outside  of  school  hours.  It  is  called  Junior 


Achievement,  Incorporated.  The  main  office 
is  at  16  East  48  Street,  New  York  City.  Some 
of  the  corporations  make  wooden  articles  and 
upholster  chairs.  Others  make  tops,  ash  trays, 
book  ends,  purses,  doorstops,  paper  knives, 
rings,  match  holders,  and  lots  of  goods  like 
those  sold  in  curio  shops. 

"It  is  hard  to  start  one  of  these  Junior 
Achievement  Corporations  because  it  takes 
real  money,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it  when  I 
am  sixteen  years  old.  After  I  graduate  from 
high  school,  I  expect  to  go  into  business  and 
run  a  store  for  myself.  A  lot  of  business¬ 
men  are  sponsoring  the  Junior  Achievement 
Corporations,  and  these  men  get  a  big  kick 
out  of  helping  young  people. 

"The  thing  I  like  best  about  our  little  com¬ 
pany  is  that  it  helps  boys  be  honest  and  re¬ 
liable,  and  makes  the  girls  stop  giggling  and 
get  serious.  It  makes  me  want  to  study  more 
about  business  and  to  work  not  just  because 
a  teacher  says  I  must.’’ 


Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara  Retires 


Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  of 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  beloved  business  educa¬ 
tors,  has  retired  after  thirty-six  years’ 
active  service  in  the  New  York  City 
jcbools.  His  career  has  been  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  one.  No  better  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  many  and  varied  serv¬ 
ices  could  be  given  than  the  one  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Sun  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement. 

"Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  the  past  twenty  years,  will 
letire  from  active  service  this  fall  after  thirty- 
ax  years’  service. 

"First  appointed  to  Jamaica  High  School  as  a 
teacher  of  stenography  and  typewriting  in  1909, 
McNamara  served  there  until  1915,  when  he 
was  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  High  School.  In  1930,  he  was  transferred 
to  Girls  Commercial  High  School,  where  he  was 
administrative  assistant  until  his  appointment  as 

•  Principal  of  Commerce  in  1925. 

"In  addition  to  teaching'  and  supervising  in 

I  he  high  schools,  McNamara  taught  in  a  num- 
tt  of  colleges  and  universities,  including  the 
chool  of  Education  of  Adelphi  College,  the 

'  chool  of  Education  of  New  York  University, 

•  he  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
Knia,  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Fordham. 


"He  served  as  president  of  many 
professional  organizations,  including 
the  First  Assistants  Association,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Assistants  AsscKiation, 
Commercial  Education  Association, 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  Academy  of 
Public  Education,  High  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  Association,  National  Council 
of  Business  Education,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  Club. 

"He  edited  the  yearbooks  of  the 
Eastern  Corrmercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  several  years  and  is  the 
author  of  several  textbooks. 

"In  1933,  McNamara  received  the  medal 
award  of  the  Commercial  Education  Association 
for  having  contributed  toward  the  development 
of  business  education  and  teacher  improvement, 
and  in  1934,  he  received  a  similar  award  from 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 

"Born  in  New  York  City,  McNamara  attend¬ 
ed  La  Salle  Academy,  Manhattan  College,  and 
Columbia  University.  He  received  the  LL.D. 
degree  from  Manhattan  College  in  1926. 

"He  expects  to  spend  his  leisure  in  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  of 
which  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors; 
with  the  New  York  Academy  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors;  and  with  the  Youth  Council.’’ 
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Are  You  Satisfied 


n 

With  Your  First-Year  Bookkeeping  Classes  J 

ti 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN  ^ 

0 


now  do  you  keep  your  bookkeeping 
students  from  getting  bored  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year  ?  How  do  you 
teach  adjusting  and  closing  entries?  How  do 
you  get  across  the  discounting  of  interest-bear¬ 
ing  notes?  How  do  you  ever  get  your  students 
to  master  accruals,  deferred  charges,  deferred 
credits,  and  reversals?  How  do  you  teach  ten- 
column  worksheets  and  financial  statements 
without  killing  off  most  of  your  bookkeeping 
class  ? 

Many  serious  and  conscientious  high  school 
bookkeeping  instructors  frequently  wonder,  as 
they  watch  their  students  struggle,  whether  our 
present  first-year  bookkeeping  course  is  worth 
all  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  to  teach  and 
learn.  While  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they 
know  that  much  of  their  work  is  futile,  they 
hesitate  to  admit  this  openly.  "After  all,  a 
fellow  must  make  a  living;  certainly  bookkeep¬ 
ing  is  no  worse  than  some  of  the  other  academic 
subjects  the  students  might  take  in  its  place," 
they  rationalize.  But,  then,  is  bookkeeping  aca¬ 
demic  training?  Didn’t  someone  once  say  that 
bookkeeping  is  supposed  to  be  vocational  train¬ 
ing? 

Bookkeeping  teachers  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  question  the  value  of  the  first-year  book¬ 
keeping  course  as  it  is  generally  taught  today. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  comment  we  could  hear  if 
we  took  the  trouble  to  notice  what  our  students 
have  to  say  about  bookkeeping.  "What  good  is 
this  business  of  making  adjusting,  closing,  and 
reversal  entries  to  me?  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  bookkeeper,  tells  me  that  he  never  makes 
adjusting  and  closing  entries.  He  says  that  the 
accountant  always  takes  the  trial  balance.  He 
doesn’t  even  remember  what  accruals  and  re¬ 
versals  are,  so  why  should  I  rack  my  brains 
about  those  things?  Why  don’t  they  teach  us 
how  to  do  real  office  work  so  that  I  can  get  a 
job  when  I  finish  my  business  course?’’  Thus 
speak  many  thousands  of  our  bookkeeping 
students  who  feel  that  they  arc  wasting  their 
time  in  the  bookkeeping  class. 
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What  do  businessmen  say  about  our  booi 
keeping  instruction?  "Why  don’t  you  businc 
teachers  really  teach  your  bookkeeping  studcn  ^ 
how  to  keep  business  records?  They  haven 
the  least  idea  about  making  deposits,  preparii 
bills,  checking  invoices,  sending  out  staternem  ^ 
making  a  pay  roll,  or  setting  up  Social  Securi 
reports.  What  under  the  sun  do  you  teach  tha 
in  bookkeeping  anyway?”  Thus  speak  the  bus 
nessmen  who  have  to  teach  our  graduates  wh 
they  should  have  learned  in  school. 

Why  all  this  grumbling  about  bookkeeping 
The  answer  is  very  simple.  We  bookkeepit  ^ 
teachers  are  trying  to  train  all  our  bookkeepii 
students  to  become  accountants  and  audita 
We  are  forcing  down  the  throats  of  every  hi^j  ^ 
school  bookkeeping  student  the  theoretical  u  | 
complicated  accounting  information  which  i 
be  needed  by  only  a  mere  handful  of  o  | 
brightest  students  who  will  become  accountant  j 

What  happens  when  we  ignore  the  majori  ^ 
of  the  students  in  every  class  and  cater  to  tl  ^ 
one  or  two  who  least  need  our  attention?  H  ^ 
kill  off  the  interest  of  most  of  the  class  aftc  j 
the  first  few  weeks  and  force  many  of  them  I  j 
drop  or  to  fail  what  should  be  one  of  th 
simplest  and  most  practical  of  all  our  busina  j 
courses.  , 

What  Specific  Subject  Iffatterf 

Let  us  assume  that  you  are  interested  i 
teaching  all  the  students  in  your  bookkeepii 
class  the  material  which  they  will  need  and  ta 
if  they  obtain  office  positions  in  the  busine 
world.  What  specific  subject  matter  should 
functional  and  practical  bookkeeping  course  it 
elude?  Every  business  student  must  be  give 
specific  instruction  and  training  in  handlii 
coins,  currency,  and  checks.  He  must  learn  I 
sort,  wrap,  and  deposit  money  of  all  types;! 
should  be  able  to  detect  counterfeit  coins  ao 
currency;  he  must  know  how  to  write  and  ii 
dorse  checks  and  how  to  handle  checks,  chd 
books,  and  bank  statements. 

Mere  book  knowledge  gained  from  readii 
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the  textbook  or  class  discussion  in  the  Junior 
Business  Training  course  is  not  adequate.  He 
must  learn  by  doing  this  practical  work,  over 
and  over  again,  as  an  integral  part  of  his  book¬ 
keeping  course.  The  employer  will  expect  him 
to  reconcile  his  bank  statement,  and  not  look 
at  him  in  amazement  when  he  places  the  can¬ 
celed*  checks  and  bank  statement  on  his  desk. 

Working  tcith  Cush 

Cash  is  the  life-blood  of  most  business  firms 
where  he  is  likely  to  obtain  a  position.  He  must 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  records 
used  in  recording  cash  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments.  Bookkeeping  theory  may  suffice  for  some 
folks,  but  he  must  know  the  practical  methods 
used  in  business  to  control  cash  income  and 
expenditures.  There  is  only  one  way  that  he 
can  learn  how  to  work  with  cash.  His  book¬ 
keeping  instructor  must  give  him  ample  prob¬ 
lem  material  involving  cash  forms  and  records. 
The  chances  are  very  strong  that  his  firm 
buys  and  sells  on  credit.  He  must  know  how 
sales  slips  are  prepared,  entered,  and  filed.  He 
must  know  what  to  do  with  the  cash  received 
from  customers  in  payment  of  their  accounts. 
He  must  learn  how  to  issue  credit  memos,  pre¬ 
pare  statements,  and  send  dunning  letters.  Pur¬ 
chase  requisitions,  orders,  incoming  shipments, 

*  bills  of  lading,  f.o.b.,  credit  ratings,  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  and  other  terms  relating  to  accounts 
with  creditors  must  become  part  of  his  daily 
vocabulary.  They  cannot  remain  words  printed 
^  in  the  bookkeeping  text  which  mean  nothing 
to  him. 

Notes  receivable  and  notes  payable  must  be 
”  treated  as  vital  business  papers  and  not  as  ab¬ 
stract  entries.  Why  bother  teaching  him  how  to 
compute  the  discount  on  an  interest-bearing 
note?  How  many  of  your  students  will  ever  be 
trusted  to  make  such  a  computation?  The  bank 
will  tell  them  the  exact  amount  of  the  pro- 
cceds.  Even  the  bank  employees  will  not  make 
“  the  computation;  they  will  merely  look  at  their 
.  interest  charts  and  record  the  proceeds  of  the 
note.  Just  teach  your  students  what  to  do  with 
the  money  and  papers  after  the  bank  supplies 
the  necessary  information.  It  is  true  that  you 
will  lose  a  good  deal  of  "busy  work,"  but  you 
'  may  save  some  students  from  failing. 

Even  in  a  small  office,  somebody  must  take 
care  of  the  pay  roll  and  the  forms,  records, 
and  reports  for  Social  Security  and  withhold- 
ing  taxes.  How  many  first-year  bookkeeping 


students  can  prepare  these  universally  used 
bookkeeping  reports?  Teach  your  students  the 
preparation  of  actual  business  papers,  and  they 
will  realize  that  the  work  they  are  doing  is 
vital  and  deserves  their  best  efforts. 

How  do  you  teach  this  practical  bookkeep¬ 
ing?  It  cannot  be  taught  by  repeating,  over 
and  over  again,  selected  typical  entries.  Prac¬ 
tical  bookkeeping  integrates  penmanship,  spell¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  business  practices.  The 
ability  to  write  a  neat,  legible  hand,  spell,  com¬ 
pute  rapidly  and  accurately,  and  understand 
business  procedure  is  of  greater  value  to  any 
potential  office  worker  than  a  complete  mas¬ 
tery  of  bookkeeping  theory.  The  subject  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  based  on  actual  business  practices.  . 
Each  topic  must  be  short  and  explicit;  it  must 
be  related  to  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding 
topics;  it  must  be  repeated  in  every  succeeding 
unit.  There  must  be  a  continuous  review  of 
essential  procedures.  Practice  material  must  be 
taken  directly  from  business  situations,  and 
must  prepare  the  student  to  feel  at  ease  even 
on  his  initial  job. 

Thousands  of  business  workers  who  haven’t 
the  slightest  conception  of  double-entry  book¬ 
keeping  are  now  performing  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ices  as  purchase  order,  receiving,  stock  and 
stores,  sales  order,  shipping,  billing,  cost, 
posting,  time,  pay  roll,  accounts  receivable, 
credit,  collection,  and  filing  clerks,  checkers, 
and  cashiers.  If  you  are  seriously  interested 
in  vitalizing  your  bookkeeping  instruction,  teach 
bookkeeping  practices  first  and  foremost. 

Does  it  not  sound  reasonable  and  sensible 
that,  to  be  meaningful,  bookkeeping  theory 
must  be  built  upon  a  thorough  understanding 
of  bookkeeping  practices?  You  are  now  spend¬ 
ing  so  much  of  your  time  in  trying  to  teach 
bookkeeping  theory  that  you  completely  ig¬ 
nore  the  practice  of  bookkeeping.  If  some 
of  your  students  may  wish  to  study  advanced 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  you  feel  that 
they  must  learn  bookkeeping  theory,  you  can 
rapidly  and  readily  develop  the  essential  book¬ 
keeping  theory  from  their  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  bookkeeping  practices.  This  sounds 
peculiar  and  radical,  doesn’t  it?  'Think  it  over 
carefully.  Who  deserves  more  of  your  at¬ 
tention — the  one  or  two  students  in  your  class 
who  will  become  accountants  or  the  other 
thirty-five  or  forty  of  your  prospective  tax¬ 
payers  who,  some  day,  will  pass  judgment  on 
your  bookkeeping  instruction? 
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•“REACHING  typing  is  always  an  individual 
process,  but  for  the  average  student  the 
teacher  has  a  standardized  technique.  An  es¬ 
tablished  method  of  presentation,  prescribed  fin¬ 
gering,  pet  devices,  and  favorite  drills,  pro¬ 
duce  results  time  after  time.  Pupils  can  be 
run  through  the  mill  with  reasonable  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  their  becoming  skilled  typists. 

It  is  far  different  with  one-handed  students — 
no  run-of-the-mill  product  there.  Not  only 
must  the  early  teaching  be  altogether  individ¬ 
ual,  the  entire  technique  must  be  individualized 
also.  The  carefully  worked  out  plans  of  pres¬ 
entation  and  fingering,  the  devices  and  the 
drills  are  useless  here.  New'  ones  will  have 
to  be  evolved  for  each  one-handed  student. 
At  first  we  thriftily  saved  this  tailored  ma¬ 
terial  for  future  use.  But  in  our  experience, 
no  two  of  these  cases  were  alike. 

Among  students  sent  to  us  from  time  to 
time  by  the  State  Rehabilitation  Department 
were  several  one-handed  young  men.  They 
were  all  intelligent  and  had  reasonably  good 
educational  backgrounds.  Accounting  seemed 
indicated,  but  typing  was  required  in  our  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  courses.  We  decided 
not  to  waive  this  requirement. 

These  young  men  attended  at  different  times. 
Some  had  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  others 
the  left.  From  the  typing  angle,  no  two  had 
exactly  the  same  disability.  Yet  the  results 
were  startlingly  uniform. 

On  straight  copy,  ten  minute  tests,  marked 
by  international  rules,  they  all  wrote  just  over 
forty  words  a  minute.  The  range  was  from 
forty-one  to  forty-four  words.  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  highest  speed  they  could  attain,  at 
least  in  the  time  taken  to  complete  our  ac¬ 
counting  course. 

In  typing  applications  calling  for  taste  and 
intelligence  in  arrangement,  they  did  the  same 
<|oality  of  work  as  our  other  students,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  better  on  financial  forms  as  these 
were  naturally  stressed  with  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents. 

There  was  but  one  constant  factor — the  meth¬ 


od  of  approach — it  must  have  been  thi* 
w'hich  gave  the  uniformity  of  results. 

The  first  step  was  to  find  just  what  we 
had  to  work  with.  In  rare  cases  the  disabled 
hand  was  some  help,  a  finger  or  two  might  be 
used.  Sometimes  on  the  "good”  hand  not 
all  the  fingers  were  flexible. 

Second:  Away  from  the  student,  I  sat  down 
at  a  typewriter  and  with  just  the  fingers  he 
would  use  felt  out  a  practical  touch  system.’ 
This  took  considerable  experimenting.  Various 
reaches  and  slides  were  tried  and  discarded 
until  finally  an  apparently  workable  plan  was 
obtained.  The  process  calls  for  patience  and 
what  might  be  called  scientific  interest.  The 
discovery  of  a  better  method  for  manipulating 
one  key  may  necessitate  revision  of  an  almost 
perfected  scheme. 

Once  the  technique  for  the  entire  keyboard 
has  been  decided  upon,  a  very  few  simple 
drills  are  worked  out  and  typed.  These  are 
based  on  the  "home  keys”  to  be  used. 

The  next  step  is  what  the  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  people  would  call  selling  the  service. 
Sitting  beside  the  student  at  an  adjacent  type¬ 
writer,  I  had  him  make  every  reach  and  slide 
as  I  demonstrated  it.  We  worked  together, 
repeating  often  enough  to  assure  ourselves  that 
with  practice  he  could  execute  the  necessary 
movement^  smoothly  and  quickly. 

This  might  be  a  good  place  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  "slides.”  With  one  hand,  some 
keys  are  not  within  reach  of  the  fingers  from 
the  home  keys,  and  the  hand  must  be  moved 
and  returned  to  position  with  great  speed, 
sliding  along  the  intervening  keys. 

If  the  directed  preview  indicates  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  able  to  follow  the  technique 
ds  outlined,  he  can  be  started,  on  the  typed 
drills.  Other  drills  will  be  prepared,  but,  ai 
least  at  first,  for  no  more  than  a  day  ahead. 
It  is  important  at  this  stage  to  check  his  opera¬ 
tion  and  work  very  carefully.  Unexpected 
difficulties  may  develop;  extended  practice  on 
certain  reaches  be  necessary;  the  number  of  new 
keys  to  be  introduced  in  each  lesson  carefully 
gauged. 

If  all  runs  smoothly,  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  following  through  with  the  plan,  slowing 
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ur  accelerating  the  practice  according  to 
progress. 

But  all  does  not  run  smoothly  at  times.  One 
lad’s  hand  differed  so  much  from  mine  in 
shape  and  length  of  fingers  that  nothing  I  had 
worked  out  could  be  used.  We  had  to  figure 
out  another  system.  I  experimented  and  ob¬ 
served.  He  tried  my  various  suggestions.  Be¬ 
tween  us,  we  achieved  a  workable  method. 

In  another  case  I  made  the  discovery  that 
the  third  finger  of  the  good  hand  could  not  be 
used.  It  was  a  surprise  for  the  finger  looked 
all  right.  As  it  curved  enough  to  keep  with 
the  other  fingers  when  all  were  bent,  and  there 
had  been  no  occasion  to  use  it  separately,  the 
boy  had  adapted  so  completely  that  he  had 
practically  forgotten  this  minor  disability.  The 
prepared  plan  had  to  be  totally  revised,  of 
course,  with  a  new  and  difficult  problem  added 
— ^how  to  keep  the  stiff  finger  from  getting  in 
the  way  of  the  others. 

Because  these  boys  would  have  much  typing 
of  figures  to  do,  they  were  instructed  to  move 
the  whole  hand  to  the  upper  bank  of  keys 
for  numbers.  The  same  method  of  working 
out  the  proper  reaches  was  used  here  as  with 


the  letters.  We  were  using  the  regular  key¬ 
board  but  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  su^ 
cases  to  have  the  billing  keyboard  with  the 
figure  one  in  the  top  row. 

Shifting  for  capitals  and  special  characten 
is  difficult  for  the  one-handed  ^pist.  This  also 
is  an  individual  problem.  For  some  letters 
the  thumb  or  little  finger  can  depress  the  shift 
key  while  the  letter  is  struck.  For  other  letters 
the  shift  must  be  locked  and  released. 

Once  the  keyboard  is  mastered,  the  on^ 
handed  typist  needs  no  further  special  atten¬ 
tion.  He  follows  the  regular  course,  taking 
the  class  exercises  and  tests. 

The  almost  scientific  approach  of  the  in¬ 
structor  to  the  whole  problem  seemed  to  in¬ 
trigue  the  boys  and  in  every  case  they  adopted 
the  attitude  of  fellow  research  workers,  losing 
self-consciousness  through  their  interest  in  r^ 
suits. 

From  our  experience,  we  are  convinced  that 
no  cut  and  dried  method — ^this  for  the  ri^it- 
handed  and  that  for  the  left — will  give  uni¬ 
form,  satisfactory  results.  These  students  must 
have  training  based  on  their  special  needs,  tak¬ 
ing  account  of  their  particular  handicaps. 
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A  Study  of  Typewriter  Height 
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To  The  Scx:iety  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management,  New  York,  goes  credit  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  twelve-page  bulletin  titled  "A  Study 
of  Typewriter  Height.”  The  General  Research 
Committee  of  the  Society  co-operated'  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  study.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  Messrs.  H.  B.  May¬ 
nard  (Chairman),  Dan  M.  Braum  (Department 
of  Agriculture),  Stewart  M.  Lowry,  Dr.  Lillian 
M.  Gilbreth  (well-known  industrial  engineer), 
and  Professor  David  Porter. 

More  than  3,500  typists  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  alone  are  using  special  lift  boxes 
to  raise  the  height  of  their  typewriter  tables. 
The  bulletin  describes  these  boxes  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  adjusting  typewriter  chairs  properly  to 
enable  typists  to  do  their  best  work. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  measurements 
taken  in  order  to  determine  correct  posture  are 
given  and  illustrated.  The  angles  of  eyestrain, 
neck  strain,  and  back  strain  are  illustrated. 

Reports  from  the  Society  membership  indicate 
that  office  managers  are  taking  a  serious  interest 
in  this  study  and  that  many  are  filling  in  and 
returning  the  inside  back  page  of  the  bulletin 
which  contains  a  simple  report  form.  This  form 


covers  the  essential  points  upon  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  make  a  final  consolidated  re¬ 
port.  Teachers  receiving  this  bulletin  are  urged 
to  complete  the  forms  and  return  them  to  the 
Society. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  large-scale 
concrete  move  to  correct  a  situation  that  has  cried 
for  correction  for  at  least  thirty-five  years.  We 
hope  the  manufacturers  of  typewriter  tables  and 
chairs  for  offices  and  schools  will  become  aware 
of  these  developments  and  do  their  share. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  tremendous  importance 
of  typing  at  a  table  of  the  correct  height,  he  will 
be  specially  interested  in  the  "Typical  Comment! 
From  Typists” — remarks  by  those  who  have  used 
the  lift  boxes  which  appear  in  the  bulletin. 

The  Society  is  not  in  a  position  to  distribute 
these  bulletins  to  other  than  its  own  membert 
However,  they  have  graciously  made  available  to 
the  B.E.W.  a  few  hundred  copies  that  we  shall 
be  glad  to  mail  upon  request,  one  to  any  teacher 
or  school  officials  who  may  be  interested.  En¬ 
close  a  three-cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 
Please  remember — address  your  request  to  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  \6.— Harold  H.  Smith 
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The  National  Education  Association  be¬ 
gins  the  1945-1946  school  year  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  divisions; 

Adult  Education  Service:  To  be  headed  by 
Leland  P.  Bradford,  formerly  Chief  of  Training 
of  the  U.S,  Federal  Security  Agency.  Dr.  Brad¬ 
ford  plans  to  give  special  attention  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  returning  veterans.  He  expects  to  make 
the  division  a  clearinghouse  of  information  on 
school  programs  and  services. 

Audio-Visual  Instructional  Services:  To  be 
headed  by  Vernon  G.  Dameron.  Mr.  Dameron, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Army  Air  Forces 
at  Chanute  Field,  Illinois,  expects  to  get  as  much 
surplus  equipment  as  can  be  obtained  for  schools 
needing  audio-visual  supplies  and  materials. 

Division  of  Travel  Service:  To  be  headed  by 
Paul  Kinsel,  now  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  aim  of  this  division  is  ”to  secure 
for  N.E.A.  members  the  greatest  educational, 
cultural,  and  social  returns  from  travel.” 

Visual  Education  Landmark 

Release  in  December  of  final  units  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Visual  Education  Visual  Aids 
Program  completes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
new  aids  to  education.  The  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Total  number  of  visual  aids  produced,  457. 

Total  number  of  visual  aids,  889,  divided  as 
follows:  457  motion  pictures,  432  accompanying 
filmstrips.  Teacher  manual  completed  a  hlm- 
filmstrip-manual  triumvirate. 

(It  did  not  make  a  single  aid  for  business 
skills.  Ed.) 

The  Visual  Aids  project  is  unique  in  many 
respects: 

It  contracted  w  ,'th  commercial  companies  which 
produced  films  and  filmstrips  to  educational 
specifications  and  under  educator  supervision. 

It  implanted  the  visual  aid  unit  idea — film- 
filmstrip-manual. 

It  established  a  production  record  Hollywood 
might  envy — averagiag  six  and  one-half  aids  pro¬ 
duced  each  week. 

It  brought  visual  aids  to  education  at  un¬ 
matched  low  prices- -partly  because  of  Federal 


subsidy,  partly  because  of  mass  consumption. 

Sparked  by  the  vision  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  J.  W.  Studebaker,  the  Visual  Aids 
projects  was  organized  by  C.  F.  Klinefelter,  di¬ 
rected  by  Floyde  Brooker. 

Presidential  message 

President  Truman’s  message  to  Congress  of 
September  6  recommended  a  ten  million  dollar 
appropriations  increase.  A  strengthened  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  presumably,  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  work  with  the  public  schools 
in  counseling  and  guidance  for  vocational  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  President  is  being  asked  by  many  groups 
to  create  a  Federal  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  which  would  include  services  for  education, 
health,  recreation,  and  social  insurance. 

Veterans  Administration  Changes 

McKee  Fisk  has  resigned  his  position  as  head- 
of  the  Business  Training  Subdivision  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Service 
of  the  Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  to 
accept  the  position  of  editor  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  texts  with  McGraw-Hill,  New  York  City. 

His  position  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  not  been  filled,  but  his  staff  has  grown  from 
one  member,  Anson  S.  Barber,  supervisor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  to  include  the  following  recent 
appointments — all  from  the  armed  forces: 

Lt.  Col.  Carl  W.  Hansen,  who  has  charge  ot 
all  regular  and  U.S.A.F.I.  correspondence 
courses;  Lt.  Col.  C.  Guy  Brown,  supervisor  of 
business  education;  Major  A.  Guy  Daniels,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  business  education;  and  Sergeant  John 
C.  Crouse,  assistant  supervisor. 

On  G,  W.  MJniversity  Faculty 

Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  research  agent  in  busi¬ 
ness  education.  Office  of  Education,  and  Lewis 
R.  Toll,  on  leave  from  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  service  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  are  both  lecturing  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  classes  are  in  business  communications, 
and  Mr.  Toll  lectures  on  conference  and  court  re¬ 
porting. 
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STUDENT  workers  are  paid  tor  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  other  departments  are  billed  for 
the  cost  of  completing  the  jobs.  In  a  small 
college,  as  in  actual  business  life,  the  depart¬ 
ments  bringing  various  jobs  to  the  secretarial 
bureau  are  fully  conscious  that  they  will  have 
.  to  pay  for  them  out  of  their  respective  budgets. 
The  long-run  success  of  the  bureau  depends 
on  its  ability  to  perform  these  jobs  so  skill¬ 
fully  and  so  economically  that  the  departments 
will  not  be  tempted  to  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  Every  job  is  a  race  against  the  clock 
— and  the  budget! 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  worker  must 
keep  accurate  record  of  his  time  on  every  job. 
This  reason  alone  would  warrant  keeping  very 
careful  pay  roll  records.  There  is  another 
reason,  however,  which,  being  a  matter  of  edu¬ 
cational  aims  and  objectives,  is  held  to  be 
equally  important:  To  determine  to  a  degree 
the  amount  and  variety  of  experience  that  a 
student  has  had  in  the  various  fields  of  ofhce 
training.  Has  he  had  enough  training  in  filing.^ 
Too  much  on  stencil  duplicators.^  Any  on 
the  calculators.^ 

In  the  traditional  course  in  office  practice, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing,  it  may  be  an  easy 
matter  to  outline  certain  segments  in  a  course 
and  to  know  whether  Or  not  a  student  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  various  segments.  Where  the  work 
is  carried  on  on  the  job-shop  principle,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  altogether  too  easy  to  let  a  worker 
who  is  good  on  a  certain  machine  remain  there 
for  the  sake  of  economy;  whereas,  from  the 
standpoint  of  education  he  should  be  left  there 
only  long  enough  to  master  the  machine,  and 
then  moved  into  new  areas  of  experience. 

Even  with  full  analysis  of  the  number  of 
hours  which  a  student  has  spent  on  various 
operations,  it  is  still  difficult  to  know  just  how 
many  hours  are  adequate. 

One  college  instructor,  only  a  few  years 
ago,'  stated  that  one  hour  of  instruction  in 
tabulation  on  the  typewriter  was  all  a  student 
would  ever  need  for  that  type  of  work!  That 
may  be  correct,  but  based  on  the  sort  of  typing 
jobs  that  come  to  the  bureau,  these  typists  do¬ 


ing  the  work  feel  that  fifty  hours  of  instrucf  t 
tion  is  not  too  much!  I 

With  this  brief  justification  for  job-ti®  I 
records,  let  us  see  how  the  workers  record  thei  '• 
time  and  receive  their  pay.  ( 

1 

The  dock  I 


An  electric  clock  with  a  sweep-second  hand 
and  fifteen-inch  face,  has  been  divided  into 
tenths  by  pasting  calendar  numbers  on  the  glas 
at  six-minute  intervals.  These  intervals,  there^ 
fore,  are  marked  as  follows: 


6  minutes  .1 

12  minutes  .2 

18  minutes  .3 

24  minutes  .4 

30  minutes  .3 


36  minutes  .6 

42  minutes  .7 

48  minutes  .8 

54  minutes  .9 

60  minutes  .0 


The  worker  beginning  work  at  9:12  a.m  I 
would  record  his  starting  time  for  a  given  op-  1 
eration  as  9.2.  If  he  finishes  work  at  10:55,  I 
he  would  record  his  time  as  10.9.  By  sul>  i 
trading  the  starting  time  from  the  finishii^  i 
time,  the  elapsed  time  for  that  operation  is  i 
determined — 1.7  hours.  This,  multiplied  bj  i 
the  worker’s  hourly  rate  of  pay,  gives  the  wage  ( 
allowance  on  that  particular  operation.  If  the 
worker  continues  on  another  operation,  the  i 
starting  time  for  that  operation  would  be 
shown  as  10.9  (same  as  the  finishing  time  for 
the  first  operation). 

This  principle  of  recording  time  by  tenths 
of  an  hour  was  adopted  to  insure  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  in  making  the  calculations,  and  to  avoid 
cumbersome  arithmetical  subtradions  ii 
using  hours  and  minutes.  Further,  since  many 
factories  and  business  houses  use  this  system, 
it  was  considered  a  good  educational  featuK 
to  bring  into  the  experience  of  student  work¬ 
ers.  Where  still  greater  accuracy  is  desired, 
the  clock  may  be  further  divided  into  intervah 
of  three  minutes,  the  decimal  equivalent  ol 
which  is  .05 — thus,  fifteen  minutes  would  be 
.25  hour,  twenty-seven  minutes  would  be  .45 
hour,  and  so  on. 

Thus  far,  the  recording  of  time  on  and  time 
off  has  been  done  by  the  worker  manually; 
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Total  Labor  Cost  Chart 


BERNHARD  BARCEN 


the  secretarial  bureau  has  conducted  studies  to 
prove  the  economy  of  installing  an  electric  job¬ 
time  recording  machine,  which  would  record 
all  of  the  above  information,  including  the 
date,  mechanically.  All  the  operator  does  is 
punch  the  clock.  Such  a  clock  will  most  likely 
be  one  of  the  earliest  purchases. 

The  Timesheet 

Each  worker  is  provided  with  a  timesheet, 
which  is  stapled  to  a  cardboard  backing  sheet 
to  make  it  convenient  to  carry.  The  rate  card, 
shown  is  tacked  to  the  backing  sheet,  under¬ 
neath  the  timesheet.  Also  stapled  in  with  the 
timesheet  is  a  Schedule  of  Operation 
Numbers. 

The  column  headings  of  the  timesheet  most 
likely  speak  for  themselves,  and  illustrate  suf¬ 
ficiently  how  it  is  used.  The  worker  indicates 
the  date  in  Column  1.  He  indicates  the  job 
number  on  which  he  is  working  in  Column  2, 
and  from  the  Schedule  of  Operation  Numbers, 
under  his  timesheet  he  determines  his  opera¬ 
tion  number,  which  is  indicated  in  Column  4 
of  the  timesheet. 

Starting  and  stopping  time  is  taken  from 
the  clock,  as  mentioned  above,  to  the  nearest 
tenth.  Elapsed  time,  in  Column  7,  is  usually 
a  very  simple  subtraction.  The  amount  earned, 
Column  9,  is  taken  directly  from  the  rate 


card,  also  stapled  immediately  under  the  time- 
sheet  on  the  backing  sheet. 

Column  12  records  the  number  of  units  com 
pleted.  This  is  an  important  column,  because 
it  gives  some  objective  basis  for  determining 
the  "cruising  speed”  of  the  student  on  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  work.  From  Column  12,  for 
example,  we  know  that  typing  one  hundred 
addresses  an  hour  on  ordinary  envelopes  is  a 
fairly  good  rate,  judged  by  what  the  average 
typist  will  do;  thirty  plates  an  hour  on  the 
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Weekly  Pay  Roll  Summary 


Graphotype  is  very  good,  and  three  stencils 
an  hour  is  probably  all  that  can  be  expected 
when  typing  straight  or  single  space  copy. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  timesheet  is 
ruled  and  added,  supported  by  adding  machine 
tape  for  the  totals  in  Columns  7  and  9.  The 
student-worker  makes  this  tape  on  the  adding 
machine  and  clips  it  to  his  timesheet.  It  is 
subject  to  audit  by  the  pay  roll  bookkeepers. 
This  gives  every  worker  the  practice  and  train¬ 
ing  of  supplying  machine  proof. 

Weeklft  Pay  Roll  Summary 

When  the  subtractions  shown  in  Column  7 
and  the  amounts  shown  in  Column  9  have 
been  audited,  and  the  tapes  for  the  same 
checked,  the  totals  are  transferred  to  the  Week¬ 
ly  Pay  Roll  Summary  prepared  in  advance  by 
pay  roll  plates.  This  is  forwarded  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  college,  where  the  entry  is 
a  charge  to  operating  expense  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  bureau,  and  the  individual  students  are 
credited  with  their  respective  weekly  earnings. 

At  the  same  time,  the  totals  from  the  time- 
sheets  of  each  worker  are  posted  to  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Labor  Record,  which  indicafes  the  total 
number  of  hours  a  student  has  worked  to¬ 
ward  his  one  thousand  contracted  hours,  and 
the  total  amount  of  his  earnings. 

Labor  Cost  MHstribution 

Departmental  labor  costs  are  computed  by 
analyzing  the  individual  timesheets  on  the  basis 
of  operation  numbers.  Each  operation  number 
is  prefixed  by  the  departmental  prefix  number; 
the  prefix  ”1”  indicating  the  typing  bureau, 
"2”  signifying  the  Addressograph  bureau,  etc. 

lob-Time  Posting 

One  of  the  daily  jobs  is  that  of  posting 
labor  hours  to  the  various  job  orders.  This  is 
a  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
important,  job.  The  total  time  shown  in  Col¬ 
umn  7  of  the  timesheet  is  posted  to  the  job 
order  shown  in  Column  2,  the  posting  clerk 
checking  in  Column  3  as  she  does  so.  With 
each  job  order  placed  on  the  job  order  board 
is  a’  duplicated  Labor  Cost  Sheet.  When  all 
the  time  from  the  various  workers  has  been 
posted  to  the  job  orders,  they  are  summarized 
and  totalized,  as  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  to  determine  the  total  labor  cost. 

EdneatUmai  Co»ineidenee 

Consider  the  educational  value  of  this  la¬ 
bor  accounting: 

(1)  The  student- worker  is  made  conscious 


that  time  is  money;  that  time  is  the  aeasure  of 
all  things — the  measure  of  effi.iency,  the 
measure  of  value.  A  duplicating  job  of  pre¬ 
paring  five  hundred  copies  of  a  program  is 
worth  $5  if  we  complete  it  before  three  o'clock; 
it  isn’t  worth  a  penny  if  it  is  not  done  by  that 
time,  but  our  costs  are  just  the  same. 

(2)  The-  student- worker  realizes  the  im¬ 
portant  element  of  production  in  proportion  to 
time  spent  (Column  12!). 

(3)  The  student- worker,  in  summarizing  his 
time  for  the  week,  uses  the  adding  machine; 
frequently,  because  of  corrections,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  include  direct  subtraction  on  his 
tape,  or  subtraction  by  complements,  and  sub¬ 
totals. 

(4)  The  posting  clerk  sees  costs  on  various 
jobs  rising  from  day  to  day. 

(5)  The  pay  roll  clerk  sees  how  individual 
timesheets  make  up  the  pay  roll;  how  various 
clerks  differ  in  the  total  amount  of  time 
worked;  differences  in  rates  of  pay  and  quotas 
permitted  by  the  business  office;  and  that  the 
weekly  pay  roll  reports  from  the  secretarial  bu¬ 
reau  to  the  business  office  must  balance  with 
the  total  of  the  individual  labor  summaries. 

(6)  Because  this  posting  and  pay  roll  work 
is  a  part  of  the  Daily  Job  System  (See  Daily 
Jobs  6. and  9),  every  worker  ultimately  goes 
through  this  experience,  becoming  for  that  time 
(a  period  of  four  weeks)  an  actual  pay  roll 
bookkeeper  in  every  sense  of  the  term;  deal¬ 
ing  with  actual  employees  whom  he  knows, 
jobs  with  which  he  is  more  or  less  familial; 
and  customers  whom  he  knows  to  some  degree. 
Working  under  the  pressure  of  keeping  the 
time  posted  up  to  date  on  the  one  hand,  andi 
keeping  the  books  in  balance  on  the  other,  he 
gets  a  taste  of  the  month-end  pressure. 

(7)  Finally,  every  worker  experiences  to 
some  degree  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
along  which  modern  workers  must  go  in  an 
industrial  plant  where  everything — jobs,  opera¬ 
tions,  lots,  bins,  stock  numbers,  and  so  on— 
is  identified  by  number  and  accounted  for  ac¬ 
cordingly.  All  this  is  called  "red  tape"  by  those 
who  kn  w  little  of  accounting  and  office  man- 
agemen  ;  to  one  who  knows  more,  it  more 
nearly  esembles  the  red  blood  vessels  carrying 
an  endless  stream  of  vital  information  from 
the  .'ihop  to  the  administrative  centers  of  the 
bureau  and  on  to  the  business  office  for  the 
better  general  management  of  the  school  as  i 
whole. 


Ill 
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A  (trading  J^lan  for  typing 


ROBERT  BRICCS 


This  year  I  am  using  a  numerical  rating 
method  for  daily  work;  a  system  which  1 
I  believe  eliminates  much  of  the  confusion  and 
I  inaccuracy  that  accompanies  the  use  of  alpha- 
I  bctic  grades,  and  one  which  also  acts  as  a  potent 
I  motivating  force. 

I  We  operate  primarily  on  a  day-to-day  assign- 
I  ment  basis,  as  that  method  seems  to  work  best 
I  in  our  school.  A  typical  assignment  might  re- 
1  quire  30  minutes  of  the  55-minute  period, 

I  allowing  time  for  a  timed  writing  or  class  drills, 

I  or  both.  This  assignment  must  be  in  the  class 
'I receiving  basket  at  the  close  of  the  period  and 
Jis  graded  as  follows:  For  work  of  superior 
J  quality,  the  paper  is  graded  J;  for  good  qual- 
‘|ity,  2;  for  fair  work  but  not  good,  3;  for  poor 
I  work,  4.  At  any  one  time  the  student  can  add 
^lup  his  total  points,  divide  by  the  number  of 
‘  I  assignments  recorded,  and  arrive  at  his  average 
i  I  for  the  period  covered. 

1 1  Since  the  student  is  ^t  all  times  eager  to  keep 
s|his  points  down  to  a  minimum,  it  is  an  easy 
to  provide  work  to  reduce . points.  You 
'Ujinight  call  this  premium  work,  or  "minus 
J- 1  points”  work.  One-minute  writings  are  ex- 
^Icellcnt  as  a  device  to  encourage  students  to  go 
II.  I  after  minus-points. 

je  j  For  example,  if  a  student  types  175  strokes 
h«|inone  minute,  without  error  and  without  re¬ 
nd  looving  his  eyes  from  his  copy,  he  may  earn  a 
1.  After  he  has  earner  a  minus  1,  he  can 
Iget  a  minus  2  for  the  day  by  typing  200  strokes 
to  io  one  minute,  without  error  and  without  tak- 
ath  iug  his  eyes  from  his  copy,  or  a  minus  3  by 
an  tfping  225  strokes  under  the  same  conditions, 
jra-  Any  number  of  projects  can  be  given  with 
\ — minus  points  as  a  reward  for  good  work.  To 
ac*  |<plify  for  zn  A  ot  B  during  the  second  ^six- 
lose  ;»eck  period  of  the  semester,  a  student  must 
tan-  :«»erage  2.0  or  less  on  daily  work.  To  qualify 
lore  for  a  C  grade,  a  student  must  average  2.8,  and 
dng  requires  only  3.5.  Anything  above  that  is 
roffl  failing  work. 

the  This  class  average  is  one  of  two  require- 
the  seats  a  student  must  meet  to  obtain  the  grade 
as  a  ^  wishes.  The  other,  of  course,  is  the  speed 
accuracy  requirement.  To  obtain  an  A  in 


Typing  I  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  six- 
week  period,  a  student  must  type  35  net  words 
a  minute  or  Better  for  5  minutes  on  three  differ¬ 
ent  occasions;  at  the  same  time  maintaining  at 
least  a  2.0  class  average.  A  B  grade  demands 
30  to  34  words  a  minut?  at  least  three  times 
and  a  2.0  average  in  daily  work.  For  C,  the 
standard  is  23  to  29  words  a  minute  at  least 
three  times,  with  a  2.8  daily  average.  For  D, 
the  student  has  only  to  type  15  to  22  words  a 
minute  and  have  a  class  average  of  3.5. 

A  student  has  two  goals  he  must  achieve 
to  earn  the  grade  he  desires.  If  his  timed  writ¬ 
ings  are  A  and  his  class  work  is  C,  his  report 
card  grade  will  be  a  C.  In  other  words,  he  gets 
the  lower  of  the  two  grades.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  student’s  best  efforts  at  all  times  in 
return  for  the  best  grades. 

Under  the  method  described,  students  know 
where  they  stand  at  all  times.  They  seem  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  work  for  a  grade 
assessed  entirely  on  ability  shown  in  job  per¬ 
formance  with  the  personal  factor  completely 
removed. 
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**What?  You  don*t  mean  you  actually  sleep  at 
hornet  too!** 
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cabinet  unit,  will  not  be  made  ot  metal  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  expected  that 
present  critical  materials  will  be  more  plentiful 
by  that  time.  (We  hope  so  too!  Ed.). 


Goodform  aluminum  office  chairs  are  the 
first  civilian  goods  of  the  General  Fire¬ 
proofing  Company  since  production  has  been  re 
sumed.  A  sevenfold  increase  of  aluminum  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  period  between  1940  and 
1945  made  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  material 
available  for  all  war  requirements  and  some  es¬ 
sential  civilian  products.  The  experience  gained 
in  providing  aircraft  seats  for  pilots  will  help 
assure  continued  improvement  in  these  new 
chairs. 


A.  A.  BOWLE 


A  justifying  typewriter  that  enables  a 
typist  to  make  lines  as  even  at  the  right- 1 
hand  side  of  the  paper  as  on  the  left,  has  been 
patented  recently,  announces  the  United  States 
Patent  OflSce,  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  type¬ 
writer  was  patented  by  Vannevar  Bush,  of  East  I 
Jaffrey,  New  York,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Research  Corporation  of  New  York. 


^  Q  Exe-Arm,  the  new  telephone  extension  on 
the  market,  is  made  by  Edward  B.  Windsor 
Company.  It  is  a  curved  metal  tube  stretching 
from,  the  desk  to  the  user.  At  the  end  of  the 
"gooseneck,”  a  French  phone  ear  and  mouthpiece 
is  attached  and  held  for  convenience.  The  user 
thus  has  both  hands  free.  No  telephone  rewir¬ 
ing  or  alterations  are  necessary,  the  manufacturer 
reports. 


Manifold  Supplies  Company  has  a  new 
two-color  Uni-Master — "kills  two  birds 5 
with  one  stone”  says  the.  maker.  It  is  a  spirit 
hectograph  whose  operation  is  good,  needs  no4 
extra  attachments,  and  which  prints  two  vivid 
colors  in  one  operation.  t 


OA  Using  a  new  cellophane  base  and  provid-  ,.®,  , 

£9  c  .  n  hght  over  th( 

ing  for  a  pressure-sensitive  product.  Pax  ®  . 

Tape  Sales  Company  announces  Pax  'I  ape.  Some 
of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  maker  include  attached  dral 
no  deterioration  in  stock,  nonleaking  at  the  **  adjust 

edges,  no  side  stickiness,  possession  of  more  ad-  drawer 

hesive  qualities,  and  superior  tensile  strength.  ^or  styli  and 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  tape  will  withstand 
extremes  of  temperature  without  damage.  Sales 
will  soon  start  for  tape  in  nine  colors.  Desk  a.  A.  Bowie 
dispensers,  as  well  as  semi-automatic  and  auto-  xhe  Business 

made  dispensers,  will  be  available  in  about  two  270  Madison 

months,  it  is  stated.  Watch  for  this  new  product  Please  sei 
on  your  stationer’s  counter.  informadon 


Atlas  Stencil  Files,  Inc.  announces  that  ^ 

£m.  500-S  and  300-S  models  are  again  avail-  Name 

able  with  metal  cabinets.  The  1400  or  Jumbo 
model,  which  is  a  large,  two-drawer  wooden  Address 
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CASH  PRIZES  FOR  STUDENT  SOLUTIONS 


CLOSING  DATE:  DECEMBER  14.  1945 


NOVEMBER  BOOKKEPING  C0N1EST 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

Here  is  the  third  problem  in  a  new  series  of  contests  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  all  bx^kkeeping  classes.  Solution  of  this  contest  problem  will 
require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class  periods,  and  will  provide  a  welcome 
change  from  textbook  routine.  The  problem  may  be  assigned  for  homework, 
or  for  extra  credit. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New  York  City  will  grade  all  papers 
submitted  in  this  contest,  and  a  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
sent  to  each  student  who  submits  a  satisfactory  paper.  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the  best  student 
solutions  of  this  contest  problem.  All  information  necessary  for  participation 
in  the  contest  is  given  here. 

The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeeping 
problem  which  follows  these  rules*.  The  B.E.W. 
hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you 
wish  them  to  h^e  individual  copies.  The  problem 
is  so  short,  however,  that  it  can  be  dictated  or 
written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  to  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose  pa¬ 
pers  are  submitted.  Place  "A”  after  each  name 
to  be  awarded  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement, 
"B”  for  a  Senior  Certificate,  and  "C”  for  a  Su¬ 
perior  Certificate.  Certificates  must  be  earned  in 
order. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  fee 
covers  in  part  the  cost  of  examination,  printing, 

I  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive 
i  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each  stu- 
[  dent  whose  solution  meets  an  acceptable  stand- 
t  ard.  Your  students  will  be  proud  to  show  their 
certificates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospective 
employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  consider  the 
best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  papers  you 
send  in.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award 


of  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free 
of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each  class.) 
Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be  submitted  for 
certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  in  each 
division  as  follows:  $3,  first  prize  for  the  best  so¬ 
lution  submitted;  S2,  second  prize;  and  prizes  of 
50  cents  in  war  savings  stamps  for  other  outstand¬ 
ing  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  this  data  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner:  student’s  name  in  full, 
name  of  school,  address  of  school,  teacher's  name 
in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  property  of 
the  Business  Education  World.  J^apers  not  meet¬ 
ing  certification  standards  will  be  returned  with 
errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1945.  Contest  papers  to  be  considered  for 
prizes  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  midnight 
of  that  date.  Papers  postmarked  later  than  that  date 
will  be  accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize-winners 
will  be  announced  in  a  later  issue  of  the  B.E.W., 
and  prizes  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  judges  have  decided  upon  the  prize-winners. 


NEXT  MONTH 

Don’t  miss  the  bookkeeping  contest  in  the  December  B.E.W.  It’s  a  special  Christmas  problem. 
Your  students  are  called  upon  to  serve  as  part-time  bookkeepers  in  Henry  Holliday’s  Tot-To- 
Teen  Toy  Shop.  The  problem  is  divided  into  three  parts  and  includes  journalizing,  posting, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  trial  balance.  Contestants  may  choose  to  perform  any  one  or  all 
three  of  these  fundamental  steps  in  bookkeeping  procedure.  Join  the  fun  in  the  Tot-To-Teen 
Toy  Shop  next  month  .  .  .  have  your  students  earn  a  new  Certificate  of  Achievement  from 
THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  .  .  .  perhaps  win  one  of  those  cash  prizes  or  war 
savings  stamps  that  the  B.E.W.  awards  every  month  for  the  best  student  solutions  of  its  book¬ 
keeping  contest  problems. 


siaitj 


See  Preceding  Page  for  Rules 


Here  is  the  November  Problem 

Everyday  Btuiness  Transaetiont 


Please  read  the  following  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  bookkeeping  students: 

Business  transactions  form  *  the  foundation 
for  bookkeeping  entries.  A  business  transac¬ 
tion  is  an  exchange  of  value,  the  buying  or 
selling  of  merchandise  or  service.  After  a 
transaction  occurs,  the  bookkeeper  makes  a 
record  of  entry  in  a  journal.  The  process  of 
analyzing  a  transaction,  determining  what  ac¬ 
count  to  debit  and  what  account  to  credit, 
and  making  a  written  record  of  a  transaction  is 
called  journalizing. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  different  types  of 
business  transactions.  Many  of  those  that  com¬ 
monly  occur  in  the  daily  operation  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  are  similar  to  those  that  have  taken  place 
on  previous  days,  and  the  same  accounts  are 
used  many  times  in  journalizing  every  day. 

In  this  contest  problem  there  are  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  transactions  selected  from  those  that  ac¬ 
tually  occurred  in  a  large  retail  store.  To  earn 
a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement  in  this 
contest,  journalize  only  transactions  one  to  ten 
inclusive;  to  earn  a  Senior  Certificate,  journalize 
transactions  one  to  twenty;  to  earn  a  Superior 
Certificate,  journalize  transactions  eleven  to 
thirty.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  simple  general 
journal  form,  either  plain  white  paper  properly 
ruled  or  regular  general  journal  paper  with 
two  money  columns  at  the  right  side  of  the 
sheet.  Include  an  explanation  with  each  en- 
try. 

Account  titles,  suggested  for  use  in  record¬ 
ing  the  transactions,  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  problem.  Teachers  and  students  who  are 
accustomed  to  X)ther  similar  titles  may  feel  free 
to  use  them. 

Dictate  the  following  transactions  to  yom 
students,  or  have  the  transactions  duplicated 
or  written  on  the  blackboard: 

November,  1945 

1  Albert  Andersen,  the  proprietor,  invested  an 
additional  |500.  in  his  business. 

2  Bought  merchandise  for  cash  from  Apperson 
&  Francis,  $138.49. 

3  Bought  goods  on  account  from  the  Superior 
Appliance  Corpoiatioo,  $102.89. 


4  Sold  merchandise  to  H.  C.  Price  for  cash, 
$12.31. 

5  Sold  goods,  on  account  30  days,  to  Carl  T. 
Mattsson,  $25.04. 

6  Paid  Finast  Furniture  Corporation  $135.38  foi 
merchandise  purchased  last  month. 

7  Sent  a  check  to  the  National  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany,  $406.06,  for  goods  bought  on  accoua 

in  October.  j 

8  Received  a  check  for  $25.70  from  Aaron  Klei  j 
minger  for  goods  previously  charged. 

9  Sent  Proctor  and  Perry  a  60-day  promissotj  j 
note,  $100,  in  partial  settlement  of  account  ( 

10  Received  a  30-day  note,  bearing  interest  at  6 
per  cent  from  George  A.  Merriwell  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  his  account..  Face  of  note  $l40.55.Sett 
Simons  Supply  Company  a  check  for  $102.4; 
to  pay  a  promissory  note  due  today.  (No 
interest.) 

12  Paid  interest,  $18.76,  for  mone^  borrowed  from 
Thomas  Tripp. 

13  Received  payment,  $75,  from  Daniel  Donovu 
for  his  promissory  note  due  today.  (No  in¬ 
terest.) 

14  Received  a  check,  $9.63,  from  Howard  Thun- 
ton  in  payment  for  interest  on  his  note. 

15  Sent  a  check,  $150,  to  the  Romaine  Realtf 
Company  in  payment  for  rent  of  storerooim.  ‘ 

16  Bought  a  new  typewriter  for  cash,  $125. 

17  Purchased  wrapping  paper  and  bags  from  the 
Paramount  Paper  Supply  Company  on  account, 
$49.75.  (Debit  Supplies.)  Sent  a  ched, 
$75.87,  to  the  Central  Railroad  in  paymol 
for  freight  charges  on  merchandise  bought. 

19  Paid  Davenport  Delivery  Service  $11.60,  trwB- 
portation  charge  on  merchandise  sold. 

20  Albert  Andersen,  the  proprietor,  withdrew  $175 
for  personal  use. 

21  Mr.  Andersen  took  $14  worth  of  merchaodic  ; 
from  stcxrk  for  his  personal  use.  (Credit  Pur¬ 
chases.) 

22  Paid  $9.14  for  wrapping  paper  purchased,  not 
previously  charged. 

23  Purchased  a  desk  and  chair  for  office  use,  |75, 
from  the  Keystone  Appliance  Company  oq 
account. 

24  Sold  an  old  office  desk  for  cash,  $10,  to  Cath¬ 
erine  Sullivan.  Paid  cash  for  printing  and  dis-' 
tribution  of  advertising  circulars,  $25$0. 
(Debit  Advertising  Expenses.) 

26  Paid  clerks’  wages  $237.83  less  $44.95  for 
employees’  income  taxes  withheld  and  $2.31 
for  employees’  share  of  old-age  insurance  tii 
(Debit  Salaries  and  Wages  $237.83,  credit 
Cash  $190.50,  credit  Withholding  Taxes  Pif- 
able  $44.95,  and  credit  Old-Age  Insurance 
Taxes  Payable  $2.38.) 
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27  Recorded  the  employer's  share  of  the  old- 
age  iifturance  tax,  $2.38.  (Debit  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Taxes  and  credit  Old-Age  Insurance 
Taxes  Payable.) 

28  Paid  premiums  for  insurance  on  merchandise 
in  stock,  $79.09.  (Debit  Prepaid  Insurance.) 
Sent  a  check  to  the  State  treasurer  in  payment 
for  sales  taxes  collected,  $194.44.  (Debit 
Sales  Taxes  Payable.) 

30  Sent  Lawrence  McCullough  a  check  for  $46.62 
in  full  payment  for  his  invoice  of  October 
30,  $47.09  less  1  per  cent  discount.  (Debit 
Accounts  Payable  $47.09,  credit  Cash  $46.62, 
and  credit  Discount  on  Purchases  $.47.) 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  account  titles  sug¬ 
gested  for  use  in  preparing  the  solution  for 
this  contest  problem: 

*  Names  of  individual  customers  and  creditors 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  controlling  account 
titles.  1 


Assets 

Cash 

Accounts  Receivable* 
Notes  Receivable 
Supplies 

Prepaid  Insurance 
Office  Equipment 

Liabilities 
Accounts  Payable* 
Notes  Payable 
Sales  Taxes  Payable 
Withholding  Taxes 
Payable 

Old-Age  Insurance 
Taxes  Payable 

Proprietorship 
A.  Andersen,  Capital 
A.  Andersen,  Drawing 


Income 

Sales 

Discount  on  Purchases 
Interest  Income 

Costs 

Purchases 
Freight  Inward 

Expenses 
Rent  Expense 
Transportation  on  Sales 
Salaries  and  Wages 
Advertising  Expense 
Social  Security  Taxes 
Interest  Expense 


The  IVovember  Transcriptioo  Tests 


CLAUDIA  GARVEY 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions:  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  20 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  Park  at 
Euclid,  Elgin,  Ohio.  Letter  No.  2:  Stone  & 
Parker,  Grover  Building,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 

(Dictate  at  80  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  D^ar  Mr.  Gladstone:  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  October  17 
and  the  substantial  order  /  enclosed  with  it. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  our  prod¬ 
uct  is  in  increasing  demand,  and  we  shall  /  be 
happy  to  include  you  among  our  distributors. 

You  ask  that  your  orders  be  shipped  on 
open  account.  We  /  are  sorry  to  have  to  write 
you  that  we  are  unable  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
After  checking  credit  information  (1)  available 
to  us,  we  have  concluded  that  the  best  offer 
we  can  make  you  at  present  is  to  /  allow  a 
2  per  cent  cash  discount  if  a  check  in  payment 
accompanies  every  order.  Otherwise,  ship¬ 
ment  /  will  be  made  C.O.D. 

If  your  credit  standing  improves  substantially 
during  the  next  year,  we  shall  be  glad  /  to 
reconsider  and  invite  you  to  write  us  for  better 
terms.  Cordially  yours. 


Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  We  are  very  glad 
(2)  to  extend  additional  credit  to  your  firm. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  you  during 
the  past  year,  and  we  /  have  appreciated  the 
promptness  with  which  all  bills  have  been  met. 

A  30-day  account  has  now  been  opened 
for  /  you.  The  2  per  cent  cash  discount  on 
all  bills  paid  within  ten  days  will  continue'  in 
effect.  Very  truly  yours,  (240  standard  words, 
including  addresses) 

TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions :  Spell  out  all  unusual  names  in 
the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters 
are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units  of  25 
words  each. 

Letter  No.  1:  Jones  and  Davis,  30  Main 
Street,.  Dayton  2,  Ohio.  Letter  No.  2:  The 
Tilden  Stores,  Broad  and  Main,  Columbus  6, 
Ohio.  Letter  No.  5:  Thomas  and  Lowe,  Good- 
Building,  Akron  3,  Ohio. 

(Dictate  at  100  Words  a  Minute) 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for 
your  order  No.  2986,  which  is  going  forward 
by  prepaid  express  today. 

We  have  /  received  extremely  favorable  re¬ 
ports  from  each  of  the  credit  references  sup¬ 
plied,  and  we  are  entirely  willing  to  ship  the 
goods  /  on  open  account 
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Your  attention  is  called  to  our  regular  credit 
terms.  A  2  per  cent  cash  discount  is  allowed 
on  payments  received  within  /  ten  days,  and 
full  payment  is  expected  within  thirty  days. 
A  notation  to  this  effect  will  appear  on  the  in¬ 
voice  covering  your  (1)  order. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  add  your  name 
to  our  list  of  preferred  customers,  and  we  look 
forward  to  a  long  and  pleasant  relationship  / 
with  your  firm.  Cordially  yours. 


We  dislike  to  /  delay  shipment  of  your  cur¬ 
rent  order,  but  you  will  understand  that  do¬ 
ing  so  would  increase  your  account  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  agreement.  / 

If  you  will  let  us  have  a  check  by  return  mail 
in  full  payment  of  the  present  account,  we  shall 
send  this  new  order  forward  immediately,  j 
Cordially  yours, 


Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  Your  order  No. 
643  has  just  been  received.  In  accordance 
with  our  /  regular  procedure,  the  order  went 
to  the  Credit  Department  for  approval  before 
being  routed  to  the  Order  Department. 

It  /  has  now  come  to  my  desk  with  notations 
to  the  effect  that  several  very  large  orders 
have  been  filled  on  open  account  during  the 
past  (2)  three  months,  but  that  only  a  few 
small  payments  have  been  received.  Your  bal¬ 
ance  with  us  now  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000. 


Letter  No.  3.  Gentlemen:  We  have  written 
you  several  times  within  the  past  month  regard¬ 
ing  your  unpaid  balance.  Our  credit  (3) 
manager  has  suggested  several  liberal  payment 
plans,  but  we  have  not  received  any  indication 
that  you  were  willing  to  effect  /  settlement 
by  any  of  the  methods  proposed. 

We  now  find  it  necessary  to  advise  you  that 
unless  we  receive  a  check  in  full  payment  /  of 
the  amount  now  due  us,  we  shall  have  to  place 
this  matter  in  the  hands  of  our  lawyer.  Very 
truly  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including 
addresses  ) 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 
Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 


Of  The  Business  Education  World,  published 
monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  October  1,  1945. 

State  of  New  York  } 

County  of  New  Yorkj 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Guy  S. 
Fry,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
The  Business  Education  World  and  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section 
537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  John 
Robert  Gregg,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  Business 
Manager,  Guy  S.  Fry,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  John  Robert  Gregg,  Presi¬ 
dent,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.; 


Guy  S.  Fry,  Secretary-Treasurer,  270  Madison  Av^ 
nue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.;  Edmund  Gregg,  6  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs,  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  oi' 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  ii; 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu-  nl 
ciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  ^ 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  ed 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  boob 

of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  cal 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Guy  S.  Fry,  Business  Manager 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st  day 
of  October,  1945.  (Seal)  Margaret  E.  Zeberle.  (My 
commission  expires  March  30,  1947.) 
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The  Bulletin  Board  as  a  Teaching  Aid 
In  Business  Subjects 


ELEANOR  MARKLEY 


Definiteness  needed  in  teaching 
skill  subjects  is  not  conducive  to  a  wide 
rariety  of  teaching  methods,  and  often  when 
we  find  one  method  that  works,  we  follow -it 
without  variation. 

Many  methods  or  devices  can  be  employed 
to  stimulate  a  student’s  interest  and  keep  him 
alert  to  the  continuous  changes  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  business.  The  bulletin 
board  can  be  a  great  "subject  stimulator.”  This 
is  how  it  works  in  one  typewriting  classroom. 

The  use  of  the  bulletin  board  is  a  student 
activity  with  teacher  supervision.  The  bulletin 
board  material  for  the  first  week  of  school  is 
selected  and  posted  by  the  teacher.  It  has  much 
variety  and  "attention-getting”  content.  Near 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  teacher  assigns 
special  bulletin  board  material  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  students.  This  material  is  not  re¬ 
quired  but  means  extra  credit  for  those  who 
contribute.  There  are  a  few  students  who 
never  contribute;  most  of  the  students  con¬ 
tribute  some;  and  a  few  will  bring  in  so  much 
usable  material  the  problem  is  one  of  selection. 
After  the  project  is  well  started,  there  is  never 
enough  space  on  the  bulletin  board  to  post  all 
of  the  material  on  hand. 

Type  of  Material  Used:  The  material  sub¬ 
mitted  may  be  any  type  of  interest  to  business 
Jtudents  that  can  be  posted  easily.  It  must  be 
mbmitted  in  a  neat  form,  and  may  be  merely 
»  picture  or  clipping  from  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine;  or  it  may  be  a  typed  article,  sum¬ 
mary,  or  idea.  'The  material  may  be  unmount¬ 
ed,  mounted,  or  bound. 

The  student  types  his  name  and  class  hour, 
the  name  and  date  of  the  publication  on  the 
back  of  the  material.  He  places  it  in  the  filing 
cabinet  in  File  One  for  Incoming  Material. 


IKOniO  UTIRUL  (Studant'i  nu) 


File  One 


There  will  be  a  few  students  who  receive  no 
newspapers  or  magazines  in  their  homes.  The 
librarian  has  a  supply  of  usable  material  from 
which  students  may  clip  or  copy.  Students 
also  may  copy  material  or  condense  ideas  from 
books  and  magazines  in  the  typing  room 
library. 

Selection  of  a  Clerk:  Volunteers  from  the 
classes  act  as  clerks  for  a  period  of  one  week. 
Although  there  is  no  credit  given  for  being 
clerk  (except  perhaps  indirectly),  it  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  job  which  many  students,  of  both  high 
and  low  ability,  like  to  fill.  It  is  something 
nearly  any  student  can  do  well,  and  it  often 
brings  dependable,  trustworthy  qualities  in  some 
of  the  lower  ability  group  to  the  attention  of 
the  teacher.  Such  students  gain  in  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  often  form  working  and  friendly 
contacts  with  the  higher  ability  group. 

A  copy  of  instructions  for  the  clerk’s  refer¬ 
ence  is  found  in  the  front  of  the  filing  cabinet. 
The  teacher  instructs  the  first  clerk.  Each  clerk 
instructs  next  week’s  clerk  in  the  procedure 
to  be  followed. 

Duties  of  the  Clerk:  The  clerk  removes  the 
material  from  the  bulletin  board  on  the  last 
school  day  of  the  week.  Material  of  temporary 
value  is  discarded  and  that  of  more  perman¬ 
ent  worth  is  sorted  and  filed  according  to  sub¬ 
ject  in  File  Three. 

New  material  submitted  and  placed  in  File 
One  by  the  students  is  checked  in  by  the  clerk. 
It  is  sorted  and  filed  by  subject  in  File  Two. 

The  clerk  selects  a  variety  of  material  from 
File  Two  for  the  bulletin  board.  This,  with 
material  chosen  by  the  teacher  from  her  file 
for  that  unit  of  work,  is  arranged  attractively 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Material  of  little  in¬ 
terest  is  changed  frequently  during  the  week, 
while  the  more  valuable  material  is  left  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  week. 

Filing  the  Material:  'The  filing  cabinet  drawer 
for  the  bulletin  board  material  is  divided  into 
four  sections: 
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1 6.  Poatry  and  Varee 

1  b.  Pictures  (rllpp-  fJ  '  ror.  <ri«l  s) 

|4.  MlscelXunttvUS 

-■>.  irafoiTibtSon  ("Hew  to  Apply  for  s  Job"  snd  ’Appll'Wttons" ) 

|2.  Cartoont  Jokes 

fl.  .irclci««  I‘*Job  AheaCp*  "Army  Olrls  at  liork»'*  **N«vy  Oi'fices" 

I.I 

VlCIlW  h— PHmnjJ  IKfOhUATION  (cllpoad  from  naaepipar.  and 
mal^zlnra) 

6a  Semple  Forms  (blbllogrs;diles»  oenterlnv,,  Itlrtersrles, 
letters^  outllresp  pronreus  graphs) 

|4.  l,1sts  ftw)ks  «nd  msnElneJi  typ<*d  lists) 

J 

i.  0;':i'!n«l  Conpojltlon  (cartoons,  latter.,  postert, 

rhama.,  varae) 

[  8.  Cover  Dest^r. 

jla  Border  Designs 

DlVlSlvJi  «— iTUDkST  »OhK 

II.  SOBJKCT  PILE  (Material  for  Poatlng) 

Ill  SOEJZ^CT  PIi£  (Material  of  permanent  value  w^^lch  hea  been 

posted.  Subjest  headings  are  same  h»  PILE  11. i 


File  Th>o 

All  material  submitted  by  the  students  is 
placed  in  folders  in  this  file  according  to  the 
class  hour.  The  clerk  credits  each  student  on  a 
Qieck  Sheet  for  the  material  submitted.  No 
grade  is  recorded  by  the  clerk. 

Subject  File  Two  contains  material  sub¬ 
mitted  by  students  after  it  has  been  credited 
to  individuals,  and  it  is  filed  by  subject  in  one 
of  the  two  following  divisions: 

Class  discussion:  Near  the  end  of  the  week 
there  is  a  short,  informal  class  discussion  or 
test  on  the  material  which  has  been  posted 
during  the  week. 

Some  students  will  have  more  information 
to  add  to  the  material  posted.  One  will  tell 
of  the  work  his  brother  is  doing  in  an  office 
in  one  of  the  army  camps.  Another  watched 
a  teletype  in  operation  last  week  and  can  tell 
how  it  operates.  John  wants  to  tell  of  the 
duties  of  his  new  part-time  job  down  at  the 
printing  office.  Mary  saw  a  news  reel  which 
showed  the  office  equipment  used  on  a  ship. 
And  Bob  heard  an  expert  typist  on  the  radio  last 
night  who  made  his  typewriter  sound  like  a  tap 
dancer.  (The  value  of  this  may  be  doubtful.) 

Magazine  articles  or  other  articles  of  special 
interest  which  have  been  posted  may  be  checked 
out  by  the  student  overnight.  He  places  his 
name  on  a  "Check  Out”  sheet  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  material  is  due  before  school 
the  following  morning.  He  returns  it  to  the 
bulletin  board  and  checks  his  name  in  the 
"Returned”  column.  The  articles  may  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bulletin  board  during  the  day 
by  students  who  have  completed  their  assign¬ 


ments.  Only  above  average  students  can  take! 
advantage  of  this. 

Quiz  corner:  If  the  clerk  has  initiative, 
may  decide  to  add  an  original  corner  to  th 
bulletin  board,  such  as  several  do  you  knom] 
questions.  The  answers  may  be  found  in  th 
material  posted  for  that  week  or  in  the  cla^ 
room.  Questions  may  run  as  follows:  "Wig 
is  the  idea  of  the  simplified  typewriter  bj. 
board?”  (The  answer  is  found  in  a  clippio^ 
irom  a  paper  showing  the  arrangement  of  ti* 
simplified  keyboard  with  a  short  paragta{i| 
on  the  designer.)  "What  is  open  punctual 
.n  a  letter?”  (The  answer  is  seen  on  a  cot-f 
lectly  spaced  letter  with  open  punctuatioa) 
'What  qualities  should  a  good  secretary  poj. 
sess  ?”  (These  appear  on  a  printed  poster  "a' 
Good  Secretary  Should — ”)  "How  many  nuka 
of  typewriters  are  in  this  room?”  "What  kiai 
of  type  did  the  machine  have  which  was  luei 
for  these  questions?”  (Elite). 

Another  clerk  may  post:  "Have  you  m 
any  of  the  following  new  books  in  the  vou 
tional  library?”  with  the  books  listed  below. 

This  use  of  the  bulletin  board  is  relative^ 
simple  for  the  teacher.  The  students  do  ou 
of  the  work  and  enjoy  doing  it.  While  di 
type  of  activity  is  especially  valuable  for  bus 
ness  training  classes,  it  can  be  adapted  to  odi 
types  of  classes.  It  provides  some  practice! 
filing  and  encourages  the  student  to  watch  i 
sources  for  things  of  special  interest  and  hi 
nishes  a  collection  of  much  valuable  suppfc 
mentary  material  for  class  use. 


I  80.  OncUvairiAd  IUt«r1«l 
I  19.  SMpla*  of  Ponii  (prIntM  uid  witT 

j  19.  P^ictuftlon  (rul.a  .nd  u.. , 

IT.  poif"r»  ' 

I  le.  r.rion.llt7  Chart. 

I  19.  Part,  of  Machine  InforMtion 
j  14.  Offtoa  Equlpawnt  ""  M 

I  13.  Oocupatlonal  Oprortunltia.  and  Surraj.  ^ 

i  18.  Klaeallaneoua 

11.  Haoblna  In.tructloa  Shaat.  (Haotograph,  lllMo^afk 
^ _  adding  aachlna) 

I  10.  Inforaatlon  <offlca,  par.onal,  typing)  ~ 

J  9.  Bandbllla 

\  9.  Qraph.  and  Chart.  Showing  Stvidant  Prograa. 

Cltl.an.hlp  (eodp,  eo-oparatlon,  dapandablllty)  ' 

6.  Cara  of  lUehlna  (In.truotlona  for  elaanlng  and  ollbK, 
ehanglng  ribbon.) 

I  8.  Mlatlna  ' 

j  4.  Book  and  Maga.lna  Llet 
j  3.  Aaalgnnant  Shaat. 

I  8.  Applloatlona  (Infomatlon.  foma,  appaaranoa.  .ugga.tloo.)"^ 

I  1.  AnaouneoBont. 

r  ■  ■ 

IT.  TKACBSR’S  80BJICT  FUM  (for  rapplOBantary  lllu.tratlwo  hImM 
to  bo  uaod  with  tba  warleu.  unit.  Mil 

Fite  Three 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


lOSEPH  P.  CALLAHAN 


IS  clerical  discernment  being  slighted  at  the 
expense  of  over-specialized  training  and 
H  over-systematized  office  routine? 

,)  The  question  is  justified  by  fairly  common 
(■  situations  that  show  surprisingly  inadequate 
A  knowledge  of  what  is  purposeful  in  pushing 
ta  through  the  clerical  maze.  The  question  does 
Qt  not  only  pertain  to  the  whirlwind  courses  and 
le  monotonous  mechanical  routines  to  which  stu¬ 


dents,  completing  such  courses,  are  often  as¬ 
signed.  It  applies  also  to  carefully  thought 
out  training  programs  and  executive  duties  en¬ 
trusted  to  supervisors  who  have  demonstrated 
a  measure  of  competence  in  handling  specific 
detail,  but  who  have  no  clear  conception  of 
basic  clerical  functions,  purposes,  or  laws. 

Here  are  a  few  supervisory  blunders  taken 
from  today’s  business  world: 

An  industrial  plant  tabulating  department 
simultaneously  runs  an  actual  and  an  available 
inventory;  the  latter  including  material  on  or¬ 
der.  Before  anyone  in  this  plant  noticed  the 
multiple  errors,  a  carelessly  wired  business  ma¬ 
chine ‘transposed  balances  into  wrong  columns 
for  several  weeks! 

A  department  store  billing  department  keeps 
twenty  alphabetically  subdivided  account  con¬ 
trols  reflecting  activity  with  customers.  Un¬ 
readable  carbon  copies  of  mailed  statements 
temporarily  threw  these  accounts  out  of  bal¬ 


ance,  month  after  month. 

A  transportation  office  periodically  lists  each 
number  in  hundreds  of  series  of  unused  tickets. 
A  tedious  physical  examination  of  hoarded  ob¬ 
solete  issues  had  to  be  made  in  this  office, 
jrear  after  year. 

Each  of  the  responsible  supervisors  in  the 
industrial  plant,  department  store,  and  trans¬ 
portation  office  had  a  penchant  for  ofl[ice  meth¬ 
ods  that  approached  a  fetish.  The  plant  su¬ 
pervisor  spent  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
time  drawing  complicated  charts  on  which  he 
recorded  routine  niceties  as  odd  geometric  fig¬ 


ures.  A  secret  statistical  formula  addict,  he 
got  so  snarled  up  in  his  own  specialty  that 
he  could  not  see  beyond  the  planning  stage  to 
possible  functioning  weaknesses. 

The  department  store  supervisor  persisted  in 
ignoring  obvious  error  causes  and  indulged  in 
wildcat  auditing  schemes  that  flew  in  the  face 
of  average  expectancy  laws. 

The  supervisor  of  the  transportation  office 
could  not  visualize  time-saving  and  error-cut¬ 
ting  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  obtaining  authority  to  get  rid  of 
obsolete  tickets  because  his  veneration  of  the 
system  itself  excluded  thoughts  of  improving 
its  manner  of  operation. 

Perhaps  the  three,  respectively,  would  help 
to  make  efficient  teams  of  draftsmen,  hypno¬ 
tists,  and  bibliographers,  but  they  were  certain¬ 
ly  far  from  model  office  executives!  They 
lacked  discernment,  a  practical  quality  that 
boosts  knowing  why  to  the  same  important 
level  as  learning  how. 

interlock  by  I/nifying  Objeetlveg 

The  need  for  this  quality  has  probably 
•  reached  an  all-time  high.  In  reality,  one-job 
mechanical  devices,  specialized  duties,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  individualized  techniques  that  obscure 
this  need  are,  or  should  be,  functionally  inter¬ 
locked  by  unifying  objectives.  The  worker 
who  knows  something  of  the  interlocking 
process,  particularly  that  part  closely  related 
to  his  own  work,  has  a  much  larger  supply 
of  nickels  for  hitting  the  business-executive 
jackpot  than  does  a  cozily  grooved  single  ma¬ 
chine  specialist.  Moreover,  the  mental  stimu¬ 
lation  that  comes  from  piecing  together  sep¬ 
arate  procedures  into  common  objectives  some¬ 
what  compensates  for  the  waning  personal 
satisfaction  derived  from  manually  kept  sys¬ 
tems  which  offered  more  intimate  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  heat,  accurate  workmanship. 

Since  clerical  discernment  utilizes  the  back¬ 
ground  and  complete  intellectual  makeup  of 
the  student,  it  cannot  be  taught  formally  like 
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simple  arithmetic.  It  can  be  developed,  how- 
ever,  by  laying  before  students  problems  of 
the  "know  why”  variety,  and  possibly  by 
penalizing  more  heavily  for  errors  of  discern¬ 
ment  than  for  accidental  slips. 

Errors  of  judgment  are  not  always  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  accidental  or  habitual  in¬ 
accuracies.  Spelling  strictly  with  a  k,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  be  due  to  ignorance  or  to  a  mis¬ 
calculated  finger  stroke  on  the  typewriter.  But 
an  effort  to  discover  the  nature  of  errors  through 
average  preponderances  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  in  a  given  student’s  work  would  surely 
be  worth  while.  For,  in  everyday  office  prac¬ 
tice,  accidental  mistakes,  unless  excessive,  usu¬ 
ally  cause  little  trouble  if  they  are  recognized 
and  corrected  promptly;  that  is,  if  discernment 
is  present  among  responsible  workers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  single  failure  among  employes 
and  supervisors  to  grasp  essential  clerical  pur¬ 
poses  often  leads  to  bottlenecks,  pot-boiling 
sessions,  and  experiments  with  unsound,  un¬ 
profitable  office  methods  that  require  over¬ 
staffed  offices  and  give  increasingly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

While  preparing  to  adapt  and  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  business  world,  students  may  build 
up  truer  discernment  values  if  they  are  frank¬ 
ly  taught  that  learned  habit  proficiencies  usu¬ 
ally  have  to  be  varied,  in  some  particulars, 
whenever  they  switch  from  school  to  work  or 
from  job  to  job.  During  transition  periods, 
their  work  will  seem  much  more  difficult  than 
it  will  turn  out  to  be  after  new  handling  tech¬ 
niques,  applicable  to  changed  routines,  for  the 
job  will  then  begin  to  fall  into  habit  patterns 
,  naturally. 

Practically  every  job  is  made  up  partly  of 
minor,  unpredictable  problems  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self  alone.  These  problems  hold  no  terror 
for  those  who  rely  on  discernment,  fundamen¬ 
tal  training,  and  growing  familiarity  to  carry 
them  through. 

The  paper  work  front,  by  the  way,  has  al¬ 


together  too  many  "  'fraidy  cats.”  They  un¬ 
derestimate  their  own  ability  to  handle  bigger 
jobs.  They  exaggerate  difficulties  merely  be- 
cause  the  jobs  are  untried  or  unknown.  Even 
traveling  auditors,  at  home  in  many  kinds  of 
offices,  lose  nerve  when  confronted  for  the 
first  time  with  a  report  giving  values  in  In¬ 
dian  rupees  instead  of  dollars.  They  are  aghast  1 
at  imagined  complexities  and  nuances  of 
foreign  exchange  values  that  they  probably 
don’t  have  to  know  at  all  for  practical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  report,  usually  simplified  by  an  I 
easily  learned  key.  - 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  workers 
whose  limited  success,  in  one  direction,  makes 
them  fancy  themselves  as  instant  topnotchers 
in  any  executive  capacity  without  additional 
training.  Both  groups  could  use  a  little  dis¬ 
cernment  to  great  advantage. 

Another  point  worth  driving  home  is  that 
the  work  volume  which  employes  are  expected 
to  handle  usually  mounts  and  subsides.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  higher  individual  output  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  fact  that  office  production  is  not 
altogether  a  race  against  time.  Dull  periods, 
or  at  least  breathing  spells,  come  even  in  the 
busiest  office.  Less  urgent  work  sometimes  has 
to  be  left  for  these  recurring  spells  of  les» 
sened  activity  which  may  develop  regularly  at 
certain  hours,  days,  or  seasons,  or  irregularly 
in  sporadic  slumps.  What  harm  can  be  done 
by  telling  these  near  certainties  to  trainees  in 
business  education?  Students  knowing  the 
truth  are  less  flustered  in  the  emergencies. 

Why  is  discernment  lacking  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  opportunities  for  its  use?  The 
whole  trouble  in  a  nutshell  seems  to  be  that 
valid  basic  principles,  applicable  to  clerid 
work,  generally  are  not  learned  well  enough; 
while  inflexible  clerical  systems,  not  half  so 
sacred  as  they  seem,  are  learned  too  well.  Re¬ 
vival  of  higher  selective  and  educational  stand¬ 
ards  in  this  postwar  period  may  bring  about 
a  desirable  change. 


CLEANING  THE  ERASER 


Afhen  your  eraser  becomes  soiled  so  that  it  leaves  a  smudge  when  used, 
take  an  ordinary  nail  file  and  file 'away  the  soiled  particles  at  the  edge 
of  the  eraser,  leaving  it  clean  and  smooth. 

This  vrill  help  make  your  erasures  inconspicuous. — Mary  Ann  CaUoM. 
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Georgf  Thomas  Walker,  who  has  been  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  position  as  supervisor 
of  education  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  the 
past  two  years  while  he  was  Civilian  Training 
Director  for  the  Port  of  Embarkation  at  New 
Orleans,  has  resigned  his  state  position  and  is  now 
Director  of  Counseling  for  Men  at  Louisiana 
State  University. 

Mr.  Walker  (M.A.,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity)  was  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
business  administration,  Southwestern  Louisiana 
College,  Lafayette.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  commerce  section  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Teachers  Association  and  editor  of  the  Louisiana 
Teacher,  in  addition  to  having  written  many  ar¬ 
ticles  on  bookkeeping  and  accounting  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  publications.  He  is  a  member  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
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Dr.  Thomas  L.  Nelson,  until  recently  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools  of  Bakersheld, 
California,  is  the  new  superintendent  of  schools 
for  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Nelson  received  his  doctorate  in  business 
education  from  the  University  of  California. 
After  graduating  from  college.  Dr.  Nelson 
worked  as  an  accountant,  served  in  the  first  World 
War,  and  then  taught  in  a  college  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  South  America.  In  1922,  he  returned  to 
California  to  teach  commercial  subjects  at  Ala¬ 
meda  High  School.  Since  then  he  has  prog¬ 
ressed  to  the  status  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
educational  leaders  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Marian  A.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  In-Service  Department  of  the 
State  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  Typewriting  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Washington  School  for  Secretaries, 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  will  also  be  in  charge 
of  the  shorthand  classes  in  the  evening  session. 

Miss  Fitzgerald  is  a  skilled  writer  of  short¬ 
hand  and  an  experienced  business  teacher.  While 
with  the  State  Department,  she  had  the  most 
interesting  task  of  training  a  selected  group  of 
secretaries  for  reporting  assignments  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference. 
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E.  Dorothea  Meyer  (M.A.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity)  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science,  Syracuse  University.  A  member 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  Pi  Gamma  Nu,  Miss 


Meyer  has  taught  commercial  subjects  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey,  Pace  Institute,  New  York, 
South  Fork  (Pennsylvania)  High  School,  and  was 
for  three  years  head  of  the  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  department  of  Drake  Secretarial  School, 
Jersey  City.  She  was  also  assistant  director  of 
the  Washington  School  for  Secretaries  in  New¬ 
ark  for  three  years. 

• 

Thomas  A.  Babcock,  teacher  of  business  at 
Mt.  Clemens  (Michigan)  High  School,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Michigan  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  July.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
business  teacher  has  ever  been  elected  to  this  of¬ 
fice.  The  association  has  a  membership  of  31,- 
000. 

Mr.  Babcock  has  taught  commercial  subjects 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  received  his  master’s 
degree  from  Wayne  University  and  has  done 
further  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  is  a  member  of  Kiw'anis. 

• 

Raymond  White  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  secretarial  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  He  has  been  an 
assistant  professor  since  September,  1941. 

Mr.  White  is  serving  as  national  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  honorary  professional  fra¬ 
ternity  for  commercial  teachers,  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation.  He  received  his  master’s  degree  in 
commercial  education  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  and  has  had  past  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  several  Oklahoma  schools. 

• 

Rienzi  a.  Jennings  has  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  head  of  the  commerce  department.  State 
Teachers  College,  Morehead,  Kentucky.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  Air  Corps  after  two 
years  of  service  as  administrative  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  and  classification  specialist  at  Camp 
Blanding,  Florida. 

Ross  C.  Anderson  has  been  acting  head  of 
the  department  during  Mr.  Jennings’  absence  and 
is  now  on  sabbatical  leave  to  study  toward  a  doc¬ 
torate  at  Indiana  University. 

Mr.  Jennings  received  his  master’s  degree  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
is  past  president  of  the  Kentucky  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  His  former  school  connec¬ 
tions  include  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  has  been 
head  of  the  department  of  commerce  at  Morehead 
since  1938. 
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Margaret  Ay  lor  has  been  appointed  instruc* 
tor  in  the  Department  of  Business  and  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies,  Alfred  University.  She  received 
her  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Alfred  in 
1943  and  has  studied  for  her  master’s  at  New 
York  University. 

Miss  Aylor  was  secretary  to  the  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Business  Education  World  in 
1943.  During  1944,  she  served  as  secretary  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Alleghany 
County,  and  secretary  to  the  treasurer  of  Alfred 
University.  In  the  past  school  year,  she  was 
instructor  in  the  business  department  of  New 
York  State  Agricultural  and  Technological  In¬ 
stitute  at  Alfred. 

• 

Violet  H.  Witt,  who  has  taught  at  Ponce 
de  Leon  High  School,  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  for 
the  past  two  years,  is  now  an  instructor  in  the 
Commerce  Department,  Eastern  State  Normal 
School,  Madison,  South  Dakota.  She  received 
her  master  of  arts  degree  from  Teacher’s  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

• 

J.  Wallace  Bedwell,  former  director  and 
associate  professor  of  business  education.  Delta 
State  Teachers  College,  Cleveland,  Mississippi, 
IS  now  director  and  student  adviser  in  business 
education  at  East  Central  Junior  College,  De¬ 
catur,  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Bedwell  has  his  master’s  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  is  a  state  director  for  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education.  Mr.  Bedwell  also 
was  in  charge  of  commercial  education  at  Geor¬ 
gia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro,  before  going 
to  Delta  State. 

• 

Donald  R.  Roberts,  for  the  past  two  years 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  department  and  pub¬ 
lications  at  Clover  Park  High  School,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  is  now  advising,  counseling,  and  in¬ 
structing  at  Madigan  Convalescent  Hospital,  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington,  in  the  organization  and  op¬ 
eration  of  small  business.  This  program  has 
been  set  up  to  help  prepare  the  GI  to  borrow 
money  through  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  set  him¬ 
self  up  in  business. 

• 

Dr.  Marjorie  Hunsinger  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Louisville.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  department  staff  at  MacMurray 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  for  the  past  two 
years.  . 

Dr.  Hunsinger  was  formerly  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  at  Alfred  (New  York)  University,  and  has 
taught  commercial  subjects  and  English  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania. 
She  received  her  M.A.  from  Columbia  and  her 


Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  She  ' 
is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon.  ^d  other  honorary  fraternities  and  business 
education  organizations. 

Rufus  Stickney  Applauded 

By  B.  U.  Paper  ^ 

Rufus  Stickney,  head  instructor  of  shorthand 
at  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  has  been  honored 
with  a  warmly  appreciative  biographical  sketch 
by  Eleanor  Rust  Collier  in  the  Boston  Universitj 
Summer  Session  News. 

Mr.  Stickney  taught  two  courses  at  Boston  ( 
University  during  the  summer  session,  and  was 
a  most  popular  trip  leader  on  the  weekly  ex¬ 
cursions  for  students.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
.Teachers  Association,  past  treasurer  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  and  was 
editor  of  the  E.C.T.A.  Yearbook  in  1943.  He  ^ 
is  a  director  of  the  National  Office  Management  ' 
Association.  • 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  having  served 
overseas  as  Sergeant  First  Class  with  the  838th 
Aero  Squadron,  Mr.  Stickney  returned  to  obtain 
his  B.B.A.  and  M.C.S.  degrees  from  Boston  Uni-  I 
versity.  He  was  on  the  faculty  of  Burden  j 
College,  Boston,  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1915.  Mrs.  Stickney  is  currently  on  the  edi-  i 
torial  staff  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 

"Mention  an  episode  of  your  career  which  oc-  i 
curred  in  Newfoundland  or  Europe,  and  chances 
are  that  ’Stick’  can  match  it  with  one  from  i 
his  own  travels.  Or  get  down  to  serious  dis¬ 
cussion  about  commercial  education  methods  .  . . 
and  Professor  Stickney ’s  broad  and  firm  grasp  ^ 
of  conditions  in  this  field  reveals  his  wealth  of 
professional  experience  and  information.’’  , 

New  Mexico’s  News  Letter 
Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson,  Harry  W.  Lancasth, 
and  their  co-workers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  i 
their  progressiveness  and  their  practical  desire  * 
to  be  of  service  to  the  business  educators  of  the 
state  of  New  Mexico.  The  occasion  is  the  ap-  ( 
pearance  in  magazine  form  of  the  monthly  News  ' 
Letter,  which  has  been  issued  for  several  years 
in  duplicated  form  by  the  Business  Education  and 
Journalism  Departments  of  Highlands  University,  , 
Las  Vegas.  ' 

Dr.  Gibson  is  head  of  the  Business  Education 
Department  and  a  national  authority  on  visual 
aids.  He  is  well-known  to  the  readers  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Another  helpful  activity  sponsored  by  his  de-l 
partment  is  the  New  Mexico  State  Commerdtll 
Club.  Those  interested  in  these  activities  will 
benefit  from  correspondence  with  Dr.  Gibson. 
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DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  GEM  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


D.  L.  Huiselmatiy 
founder  of  Gem 
City  Business  Col¬ 
lege  in  1870. 


Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  Illinois, 
is  observing,  this  year,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  an- 
I  niversary  of  its  founding. 

For  a  number  of  years.  Gem  City  has  been 
‘  planning  a  reunion  of  its  fifty  thousand  former 
j  students  scattered  all  over  the  world;  but,  with 
I  the  war  and  travel  difficulties,  these  plans  had 
to  be  temporarily  postponed.  The  Jubilee  will 
be  held  when  conditions  become  more  normal, 
i  Gem  City  Business  College,  nationally  known 
for  its  high  type  of  training  in  the  business  edu- 
f  cation  field,  was  founded  by  the  late  D.  L. 
Musselman  on  February  2,  1870.  He  saw  the 
Kcd  for  an  institution  giving  instruction  in  book¬ 
keeping  and  commercial  subjects  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  students. 

Its  beginnings  were  small,  naturally,  and  the 
cnrriculum  emphasized  fine  penmanship  so  im- 
♦portant  in  that  era,  and  in  which  Mr.  Musselman 
ncelled.  Because  of  the  excellence  of  the  in- 
'itruction  and  the  personal  service  extended  to 
each  student,  the  school  grew  so  rapidly  that, 
io  1892,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  the  present 
Musselman  building. 


For  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Gem  City  has 
been  managed  by  the  three  sons  of  D.  L.  Mus¬ 
selman,  Sr.  They  are  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr., 
president;  V.  G.  Musselman,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Musselman,  secretary. 

D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr.,  has  had  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  career  in  the  civic  and  business  affairs 
of  his  community.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 

V.  G.  Musselman  is  an  officer  and  director  of 
several  state  and  city  enterprises  including  a 
hospital,  a  housing  and  planning  council,  an  in¬ 
surance  agent’s  asscKiation,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Quincy. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Musselman  was  granted  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  by  Carthage  College  in 
1934.  He  helped  found  the  first  chapter  of  Kap¬ 
pa  Delta  Pi,  honorary  educational  fraternity, 
and  was  its  first  president. 

Gem  City  College  publishes  an  excellent  student 
newspaper.  The  Gem.  The  college  was  awarded  a 
Department  of  the  Treasury  citation. 

The  Business  Education  World  salutes  Gem 
City  Business  College  on  this  happy  occasion. 
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Every  sincere,  capable,  and  conscientious 
bookkeeping  teacher  is  aiming  to  give  his 
students  a  complete  and  up-to-the-minute  concep¬ 
tion  of  modern  bookkeeping  procedures  and  prac¬ 
tices.  It  has  not  been  too  easy  for  the  teacher 
who  studied  accounting  many  years  ago  and  has 
not  had  any  recent  practical  experience  to  keep 
up  with  all  the  recent  changes  and  trends  in 
keeping  business  records  and  accounts. 

Now  the  experienced  bookkeeping  teacher  as 
well  as  the  neophyte  can  bring  his  knowledge 
of  the  variations  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
practices  up  to  date  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
a  thorough  review  of  his  subject  matter  by  a 
careful  reading  of  Professor  Paul  Selby’s  new 
book.  The  Teaching  of  Bookkeeping,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Gregg. 

Professor  Selby’s  approach  to  bookkeeping 
methodology  is  refreshingly  original  and  extreme¬ 
ly  functional.  He  does  not  start  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  theoretical  discussion  of  bookkeeping  aims 
and  objectives.  Working  on  the  premise  that 
the  bookkeeping  teacher  must  know  his  book¬ 
keeping  subject  matter  thoroughly,  he  begins  with 
a  discussion  Qf  "What  is  Bookkeeping?’’ 

Professor  Selby  explains  the  development  of 
single-entry  and  double-entry  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tems.  The  prospective  bookkeeping  teacher  or 
even  the  experienced  classroom  teacher  who  has 
been  brought  up  solely  on  a  diet  of  "double 
entry”  will,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  understand 
the  true  significance  of  single-entry  bookkeeping. 
Professor  Selby’s  description  of  a  typical  single¬ 
entry  system  on  pages  two  to  six  is  excellent. 
He  reminds  teachers  that  a  single-entry  system 
sometimes  is  defined  as  "anything  short  of  a  com¬ 
plete  double-entry  system.”  Consequently,  to 
train  bookkeepers  who  may  have  to  fit  into  any 
type  of  bookkeeping  setup,  the  teacher  should 
understand  the  system  still  used  by  thousands 
of  small  business  units. 

After  comparing  a  single-entry  system  with 
a  double-entry  system.  Professor  Selby  analyzes 
carefully  the  various  approaches  to  the  teaching 
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of  bookkeeping  including  single-entry,  cash  book, 
balance  sheet  or  equation,  journal,  and  personal, 
presentations  which  are  employed  in  many  text 
books. 

He  also  describes  two  approaches  to  the  teacb 
ing  of  bookkeeping  which  have  seldom  been  trici 
in  the  classroom  and  never  in  textbooks  becaual 
they  do  not  involve  the  use  of  textbooks. 

He  completes  his  treatment  of  approaches  witij 
a  list  of  leading  textbooks  on  high  school  bookj 
keeping,  classified  accordingly  to  approach.  It 
interesting  to  note  that  nine  books  are  listel 
under  the  personal  approach,  three  under  tm  in 
balance  sheet  or  equation  approach,  and  onlij  ^ 
two  under  the  journal  approach. 

All  experienced  bookkeeping  teachers  will  uo 
doubtedly  agree  with  the  statement  that:  "Anj 
rational  approach  would  seem  to  succeed  in  lead¬ 
ing  the  student  into  the  subject.  The  superioriti 
of  a  particular  method  rests  largely  with  an  ctv 
thusiastic  teacher.  Indeed,  any  method  work 
well  when  it  has  that  stimulus.  The  attitudi 
of  the  teacher  of  bookkeeping  toward  the  aj> 
proach  to  the  subject  should  be  one  of  littltj 
concern.  The  skill  of  the  teacher  is  of  suck 
vastly  greater  importance  that  the  question  of 
approach  is  a  relatively  minor  method.”  Some 
methods  course  instructors  might  do  well  to 
keep  this  thought  in  mind.  It  isn’t  the  ap^ 
proach  that  counts;  it  is  the  teacher  above  all¬ 
even  above  textbooks. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  includes  an  un¬ 
usually  complete  and  carefully  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography  of  periodical  references  published  sinoj 
1931  and  relating  to  that  particular  phase  d 
the  subject.  In  chapter  ten,  which  covers  the 
adoption  and  use  of  textbooks,  practice  sett 
blankbooks,  and  workbooks,  the  teacher  will  fid 
a  very  complete  guide  to  the  evaluation  (1 
bookkeeping  books.  Professor  Selby  prcscnl 
the  methods  developed  by  leading  authors  on  th 
selection  of  bookkeeping  books. 

The  business  administrator  who  is  planning 
new  bookkeeping  room  will  be  interested  in  tii 
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list  of  photographs  of  bookkeeping  rooms  in  vari¬ 
ous  education  magazines.  The  author  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  bookkeeping  equipment  which  is 
available  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  maintenance  of  different  items. 

What  a  relief  it  will  be  to  the  teacher  of  the 
methods  course  in  bookkeeping  to  find  under 
one  set  of  covers  a  skillful  report  of  the  various 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  in  chapter  twelve.  Professor  Selby  discusses 
the  project  method,  the  recitation  method,  and 
the  progressive  or  actual  business  method.  In 
this  chapter  he  also  goes  into  the  question  of 
investigations,  recitation  quizzes  and  recitation 
development,  review,  demonstrations  by*  the 
teacher,  demonstrations  by  the  pupils,  visual  edu¬ 
cation  material,  contests,  and  testing.  This  is 
the  chapter  in  which  he  lists  167  annotated 
references  which  in  themselves  would  constitute 
an  outstanding  piece  of  research. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  what 
bookkeeping  courses  of  study  usually  include. 
The  author  has  investigated  the  courses  of  study 
of  many  states  and  important  cities  and  presents 
the  highlights  of  each  program. 

Professor  Selby  has  certainly  rendered  a  dis¬ 
tinct  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
in  this  carefully  prepared  and  well-written  book. 
While  some  methods  course  instructors  may  not 
agree  with  his  order  of  presentation,  it  wna 
nevertheless  be  a  minor  matter  to  teach  certain  of 
the  later  chapters  before  going  into  a  thorough 
treatment  of  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
subject  matter.  This  is  certainly  a  minor  detail 
which  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  this 
book  contains  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  excellent 
material  for  the  preparation  of  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  in-service  training  of  experienced 
bookkeeping  teachers. 


Too  Much  ‘‘So  What” 

“1  In  A  RECENT  SURVEY  conducted  by  the  New 
England  Business  College  Association,  one  prom¬ 
inent  business  executive  stated  to  a  member  of 
the  Association,  "We  are  just  waiting  for  the  day 
when  we  can  clean  house  and  secure  competent 
office  help.”  He  went  on  to  say,  "The  office 
staff  represents  the  management  wherever  the 
cembers  go,  and  the  management  expects  that 
representation  to  be  high-grade.” 

Most  of  the  individuals  interviewed  said  there 
^has  been  too  much  of  the  "so  ^hat”  attitude 
among  the  young  people  of  this  generation. 

While  a  few  felt  that  the  salary  trend  will  b*. 
downward,  most  of  them  strongly  believed  that 
higher  salaries  will  be  paid  for  the  higher  qual- 
^jlity  employee,  and  lower  salaries  for  the  lower 
quality. 
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Officers  of  the  New  England  Business  College 
Association  include:  President,  Clark  F.  Mur- 
dough,  Edgewood  (Rhode  Island)  Secretarial 
School;  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Salter, 
The  Salter  Secretarial  School,  Worcester;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Donald  J.  Post,  Post  Junior  College,  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Flower,  Bris¬ 
tol  County  Business  College,  Taunton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

.  - <•— — — - 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

On  page  13  of  the  September  B.E.W.  ap¬ 
peared  the  following  request  under  the  heading, 
"The  Proof  of  the  Pudding.” 

No  sales  letter  is  needed  to  sell  the  B.E.W.  to 
our  subscribers.  They  know  its  value.  You  are 
taking  the  B.E.W.  because  it  keeps  you  up  to  date 
on  the  progress  of  business  education  throughout  the 
country  on  all  levels  of  education. 

There  may  be,  however,  one  or  more  members 
of  your  faculty  who  are  not  subscribers.  You  will 
be  doing  them  and  the  Business  Education  IF  arid 
a  real  favor  by  lending  them  your  copy  of  this  is¬ 
sue  and  passing  on  the  subscription  blank  that  ac¬ 
companies  this  copy  of  the  B.E.W. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  this  service — C.l.B. 
This  item  was  set  in  bold- face  type  with  a 
box  around  it  to  make  certain  that  each  one  of 
our  subscribers  would  read  it.  We  then  went  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  see  that  the  post  card 
subscription  blank  referred  to  in  the  request  was 
inserted  so  that  it  would  appear  directly  above 
this  box. 

We  don’t  want  to  go  on  record  as  to  how 
many  letters  we  have  received  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  expressing  astonishment  that  their  sub¬ 
scription  had  expired.  They  were,  of  course,  quite 
willing  to  renew  their  subscription  upon  expira¬ 
tion  (as  all  our  subscribers  are!),  but  they  felt 
sure  that  their  subscriptions  had  several  month's 
to  run.  In  keeping  with  our  service  policy,  we 
answered  all  these  letters  in  the  most  approved 
Dale  Carnegie  fashion  and  our  circulation  at¬ 
mosphere  is  becoming  normal  again. 

We  should  like  to  remind  our  subscribers  that 
there  is  still  time  to  make  use  of  the  enclosed 
post  card  in  the  manner  suggested. 

Incidentally,  should  any  of  our  readers  grow 
weary  of  reminding  their  students  to  read  in¬ 
structions  carefully  before  doing  an  assignment, 
they  might  get  more  co-operation  if  they  were 
to  tell  this  story  as  if  it  had  happened  to  them, 
showing  that  that  weakness  is  not  confined 
solely  to  students. — C.l.B. 


’Tis  MUCH  BETTER  today  to  prepare  and  pre¬ 
vent,  than  it  is  to  delay  and  repair  and  repent. 
— Sam  Dorsey  Forbes 
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Our  Contributors 

•  Doris  L.  Adams,  formerly  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  at  Wyoming  (Illinois)  High 
School,  where  she  wrote  of  a  solution  to  the 
secretarial  shortage  on  page  127,  is  now  attend¬ 
ing  New  York  University  with  an  eye  to  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  She  received  her  bachelor  of  cdu-; 
cation  degree  from  Western  Illinois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  in  Macomb,  and  is  a  member  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi. 

•  L.  W.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Division  of 
Business  Education,  State  Teachers  College,  St. 
Cloud,  Minnesota,  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  Northwestern  University.  His  article  on 
page  124,  discussing  Navy  typewriting  instruc¬ 
tion,  was  written  about  his  work  at  the  Naval 
Training  School  (Radio)  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

•Bernhard  Bargen,  assistant  professor  of  ac¬ 
counting,  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kan¬ 
sas,  designs  classroom  equipment  and  specializes 
in  making  his  department  approximate  a  real 
business  concern  as  closely  as  possible.  He  also 
has  written  two  books  and  numerous  articles  on 
business  education.  'Working  Against  the 
Clock”  on  page  144  will  be  of  interest  and  help 
to  many  business  teachers. 

•  Kate  M.  Bartley  teaches  in  the  Commercial 
Department  of  Superior  (Wisconsin)  Vocational 
School  and  has  past  teaching  experience  in  sev¬ 
eral  Wisconsin  schools.  A  graduate  of  Superior 
State  Teachers’  College,  Miss  Bartley  has  also 
studied  at  Stout,  University  of  Minnesota,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  She  was  owner  and  manager  of  Bartley 
Business  School,  and  helped  organize  the  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women’s  Club  in  Superior. 
Her  methods  of  teaching  one-handed  typists  are 
described  on  page  141. 

•  Robert  Briggs  is  acting  head  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Everett  (Washington) 
High  School.  He  has  his  bachelor’s  degree  and 
Standard  Secondary  Certificate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  In  addition  to  six  years 
of  actual  business  experience  in  banking  and  in¬ 
vestment  banking,  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  an  in¬ 
structor  of  business  subjects  at  Snohomish  and 
Everett  high  schools.  His  practical  method  for 
grading  typists  is  on  page  147. 

•  Joseph  P.  Callahan  of  Beachmont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  Boston  University.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  articles  to  business  educa¬ 
tion  magazines,  such  as  the  one  on  clerical  dis¬ 
cernment  beginning  on  page  135. 


•  Margaret  Coleman,  commercial  teacher  at  Laki 
Gty  High  School,  Tennessee,  has  attended 
Mount  St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee.  This  past  summer.  Mi# 
Coleman  worked  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  (of 
atomic  bomb  fame)  as  an  instructor  in  the 
stenographic  pool  for  Eastman.  Her  accouatj 
of  teaching  experiences  at  Lake  Gty  appears  odi 
page  120. 

•  Edward  I.  Gawford,  associate  professor  of 
business  administration,  Rollins  College,  Wintet 
Park,  Florida,  has  his  master  of  science  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
has  completed  the  work  toward  his  doctorate' 
at  New  York  University.  A  member  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon,  he  also  taught  in  Kansas,  Arizona, 
California,  and  Washington  before  going  to  Flor¬ 
ida.  His  interestingly  controversial  article  is  on 
page  128.' 
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•  Margaret  Forcht  (M.A.,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity)  is  chairman  of  the  commercial  program 
at  Thomas  Carr  Howe  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
A  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Women 
Accountants,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  and  Pi  Lambda 
Theta,  she  also  studies  voice,  piano,  and  organ 
Miss  Forcht  was  awarded  the  Phi  Chi  Theta 
Award  Key  as  autstanding  woman  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Indiana  University. 
She  taught  in  several  Indiana  schools  and  has 
had  nine  years  of  business  experience.  Her  rous¬ 
ing  defense  and  criticism  of  commercial  teachers 
begins  on  page  131. 

•  Dr.  Marion  Lamb  has  had  a  most  valuable 
(vartime  experience  as  training  specialist  in  the 
Federal  Works  Improvement  Program  of  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Former  head  of  the  Commercial  Department, 
West  Liberty  (West  Virginia)  State  Teachers 
College,  she  received  her  doctorate  in  1942  from 
New  York  University,  just  before  going  to 
Washington  to  start  clerical  office  training  in  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office.  She  writes  short  stories 
as  well  as  articles  on  business  education  and  eo-  ^ 
joys  traveling.  Her  business  and  professional  ex- 1 
periences,  in  addition  to  her  varied  positions, ' 
well  qualify  her  to  write  the  in-service  training! 
article  on  page  122. 
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•  Eleanor  Markley  is  dean  of  girls  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  teacher  at  Wellington  (Kansas)  High  School 
and  is  studying  for  her  master’s  degree  in  con 
mercial  education  at  Columbia  University.  Her| 
detailed  and  constructive  suggestions  for  using  aj 
bulletin  board  arc  on  page  153.  I 
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•  Irving  Raskin  has  served  for  eleven  yean  Co 
as  department  chairman  at  Girls’  Commercial 
High  School,  New  York  Gty.’  He  is  head  of  tioi 
the  business  education  section  of  the  New  York  j 
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Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education, 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  New  York  City  and  Vicin¬ 
ity.  He  and  Dr.  I.  David  Satlow  are  collaborat¬ 
ing  on  a  series  of  articles  for  department  chair¬ 
men.  The  first  appears  on  page  117  of  this 
issue. 

•  Dr.  I.  David  Satlow  has  been  department 
chairman  at  Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  is  editor  of  Keeping 
Posted,  a  monthly  biography  in  accounting  and 
commercial  law.  He  is  also  a  past  president  of 
the  Accounting  and  Commercial  Law  Teachers’ 


Association  of  New  York  City  and  former  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity  Yearbook. 

•  Velna  Sollars,  an  instructor  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Departnient  and  assistant  regis¬ 
trar  at  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Macomb,  received  her  master  of  arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  A  member  of  Pi 
Omega  Pi,  she  is  on  sabbatical  leave  this  year 
for  further  graduate  study  at  Indiana  University. 
Her  discerning  article  and  charts  are  on  page 
133  of  this  issue. 


In  the  Audio-Visual  Spotlight  .  .  . 
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•‘Secrets  of  Good  Projection”  is  the  title 
of  a  thirty-two  page  booklet  recently  published 
by  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  manufacturers 
of  projection  screens.  This  booklet  is  illustrated 
and  treats  a  technical  subject  in  non-technical 
language.  It  discusses  types  of  projection  screens 
and  which  types  are  recommended  for  various 
room  capacities.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
are  of  the  projector,  the  advantages  of  a  bead¬ 
ed  screen  surface,  principles  of  reflection,  per¬ 
tinent  facts  related  to  sound  movies,  and  other 
subjects. 

Selection  of  a  proper  screen  is  important,  the 
booklet  points  out.  The  type  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  such  factors  as  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  room,  position  of  projector,  power  of  pro¬ 
jector’s  light  source,  size  of  audience,  and  so  on. 
The  pamphlet  discusses  the  relative  importance 
of  these  influencing  factors  and  makes  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  types  of  screens  to  be  used 
under  varying  conditions.  Write  to  Radiant 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  1140-46  West  Superior 
[street,  Chicago  22. 

New  Audio-Visual  Programs 
Planned 
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"It  should  be  realized  that  the  integrated  use 
of  audio-visual  aids  in  education  is  as  important 
1  step  forward  for  civilization  as  was  the  print¬ 
ing  press,”  comments  Mark  H.  Hawley  who  re¬ 
cently  served  with  Admiral  Nimitz’  staff  as  As¬ 
sistant  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Fleet  Motion 
Picture  Office  in  Pearl  Harbor.  He  has  now 
resumed  his  former  post  as  president  of  Inter¬ 
Continental  Audio  Video  Corporation,  producers 
of  Studidiscs,  educational  films,  and  transcrip¬ 
tions. 

Experience  with  the  production  and  use  of 


teaching  films  in  the  Navy  has  convinced  Mr. 
Hawley  of  the  great  need  for  a  complete  audio¬ 
visual  program  in  the  nation’s  school.  "We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  new  era  of  learning. 
The  process  of  coordinating  these  new  teaching 
devices  has  already  begun.  A  complete  audio¬ 
visual  program  based  on  curriculum  subjects 
will  be  offered  shortly  to  the  schools.” 

Good  Grooming  Film  Available 

A  NEW  FILM  of  Special  interest  to  teachers  of 
secretarial  practice  and  sponsors  of  business  clubs 
has  just  been  released  by  Pond’s,  beauty  aids  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  is  available  through  Castle  Films, 
Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New 
York.  The  only  cost  is  the  return  postage. 

"Good  Grooming”  is  a  three-reel,  kodachrome 
movie  with  sound,  requiring  30-minutes  showing 
time.  It  covers  the  fundamentals  of  good  health, 
exercise,  diet,  and  posture  and  make-up  and 
dress.  Annoying  mannerisms  and  careless  habits 
are  also  highlighted. 

The  film  is  the  outgrowth  of  almost  three 
years  of  special  talks  on  grooming  by  Mary 
Stuyvesant,  Beauty  Advisor  for  Pond’s  to  GSO 
(Junior  Hostess  Organizations  of  the  USO)  and 
high  school  and  college  girls  and  shows  Miss 
Stuyvesant  in  a  regular  visit  to  a  real  high 
school.  The  subject  is  covered  concisely  and 
cleverly.  Students  will  get  many  valuable  pointers. 

The  Pond’s  Company  offers  a  free  educational 
service  and  has  a  series  of  leaflets  on  basic  skin 
care  and  good  grooming.  To  be  placed  on  their 
mailing  list,  write  to  Mary  Stuyvesant,  Pond’s 
Good  Grooming  Service,  60  Hudson  Street,  New 
York  13,  New  York.  Please  use  a  school  letter¬ 
head  and  state  your  official  capacity. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Nash  is  head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Memorial  High 
School  for  Girls,  Roxbury,  Mass.  She  speaks  with  authority  on  the  value  of  this 


system  in  placing  students  in  desirable  and  permanent  positions. 


Ask  us  for  full  particulars  of  our 
Practice  Plans  of  Filing  and  the 
exclusive  services  for  teachers — 
many  of  which  are  offered  free  — 
that  accompany  them.  Just  write 
us,  or  use  THIS  COUPON. 


Says  Miss  Nash  —  under  whose  direction  the  office  practice 
courses  at  this  school  have  been  a  model  of  vocational 
training— 

“We  have  noticed  an  increasing  demand  for  operators 
trained  in  Soundex  filing.  Upon  completing  our  courses,  our 
girls  readily  obtain  permanent  positions  in  large  organiza¬ 
tions,  both  public  and  private,  where  Soundex  has  been 
installed.” 

“Soundex  is  well  adapted  for  use  where  the  volume  of 
filing  demands  accurate,  fast  and  economical  handling  of 
the  records.  It  is  most  valuable  in  filing  similar  names,  varia¬ 
tions  in  spelling  of  the  same  name,  and  foreign  names.” 

“The  rules  are  easy  to  apply  and  the  subject  is  developed 
in  logical  sequence,  therefore  our  students  acquire  facility 
with  a  marked  economy  of  time.” 

Soundex  instruction  is  offered  exclusively  in  the  Remington 
Rand  Filing  Course — the  only  practice  course  that  includes 
this  and  ail  the  other  filing  systems  widely  used  today. 
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AddroM. 


315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


When  returning  this  coupon,  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  qiTes  in  this 
departmont  some  7.500  words  oi  so- 
loctod  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


A  Timely  Message  to 
Americans 

AMERICA  has  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Abroad  we  have  overcome  enemies  whose  strength 
not  long  ago  sent*®  a  shudder  of  fear  throughout 
the  world. 

At  home  we  have  checked  an  enemy  that  would 
have  impaired  our  economy'”’  and  our  American  way 
of  life.  That  enemy  was  inflation — runaway  prices. 

The  credit  for  this*®  achievement,  like  the  credit 
for  military  victory,  belongs  to  the  pwple. 

You — the  individual*®  American  citizen — have  kept 
our  economy  strong  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  infla¬ 
tionary  threat  this‘“  nation  ever  faced. 

You  did  it  by  simple,  everyday  acts  of  good 
citizenship. 

You  put,  on  the  average,**®  nearly  one-fourth  of 
your  income  into  War  Bonds  and  other  savings. 
The  85,000,000  owners  of  War**®  Bonds  not  only 
helped  pay  the  costs  of  war,  but  also  contributed 
greatly  to  a  stable,  prosperous,  postwar**®  nation. 

You,  the  individual  American  citizen,  also  helped 
by  cooperation  with  rationing,**®  price  and  wage  con¬ 
trols,  by  exercising  restraint  in  your  buying,  and  by 
accepting  high  wartime  taxes. 

All*®®  those  things  relieved  the  pressure  on  prices. 
The  task  ahead.  We  now  set  our  faces  toward 
this  future:  a  prosperous,**®  stable  postwar  America — 
an  America  with  jobs  and  an  opportunity  for  all. 

To  achieve  this**®  we  must  steer  a  firm  course 
between  an  inflationary  price  rise  such  as  followed 
World  War  I  and  a  deflation**®  that  might  mean  pro¬ 
longed  unemployment.  Prices  rose  more  sharply  after 
the  last  war  than  they  did  during  the  conflict**® 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  depression  that  followed — 
a  depression  which  meant  unemployment,  business 
failures,  and  farm*®®  foreclosures  for  many. 

Today  you  can  help  steer  our  course  toward  a 
prosperous  America; 

— ^y  buying  all  the**®  Victory  Bonds  you  can  af¬ 
ford  and  by  holding  on  to  the  W'ar  Bonds  you  now 
have. 

— by  cooperating  with  such**®  price,  rationing,  and 
other  controls  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  while  longer. 

— by  continuing  to**®  exercise  patience  and  good 
sense,  with  high  faith  in  our  future. 

The  challenge  to  America  of  switching  from  war 
to***  peace  with  a  minimum  of  clashing  gears  is  a 
big  one. 

But  it  is  a  small  one  compared  to  the  tasks  this 
nation**®  has  accomplished  since  Sunday,  December  7, 
1941.  (414) 

FRED  M.  VINSON 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Love  and  Football 

A  NEWSPAPER  CLIPPING  which  is  over  ten 
years  old  bobbed  up  the  other  day.  It’s  about 
an  interview  with  Fielding*"  H.  Yost,  grand  old  man 
of  football.  In  talking  of  the  qualities  that  make 
a  great  team,  Yost  said:  "And  the  greatest*"  of  these 
is  love.” 

When  asked  if  he  could  build  a  winning  team  on 
this  Biblical  principle,  Yost  replied  that  a  great*"  team 
cannot  be  built  without  the  so-called  heart  qualities: 
"Love  of  pals,”  he  said,  "love  of  the  game,  love  of 
the  school  the*®  boys  play  for.  Hate  is  a  negative 
force  while  love  is  positive  and  makes  for  strength 
for  the  best  fighting  type  of  man,*""  especially  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  for  the  things  in  which  he  is 
interested.  With  it  go  courage,  truth,  and**"  faith, 
all  positive  forces.” 

Doesn’t  it  seem  to  you  that  what  Yost  said  about 
love  and  football  also  applies  to**"  business?  It  is 
only  when  a  man  loves  his  work  that  he  can  reach 
peak  efficiency.  To  win  success  and  happiness,**®  this 
is  the  secret:  Fall  in  love  with  yoqr  job,  with  your 
organization,  and  with  those  who « play  with  you  on 
your**®  business  team.  (182) — The  Friendly  Adven¬ 
turer. 


Evangelist  of  Mercy 

Holman  Harvey  and  Edward  F,  Byng 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Header’s  Digest  as 
condensed  from  The  Rotarian,  September,  1944) 

IT  WAS  A  FATEFUL  DAY  for  humanity  when 
a  dapper  figure  elegantly  attired  in  white  stepped 
from  his*®  carriage  in  the  year  1859,  to  find  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of  Solferino.*®  His 
name  was  Henri  Dunant.  What  he  lived  through 
in  those  hours  of  historic  carnage  reshaped  his 
life.  From  a  prospering**  young  banker,  Henri 
Dunant  became  an  evangelist  of  mercy. 

During  the  half  century  that  followed,*®  the 
name  Dunant  was  to  ring  through  all  Europe. 
He  was  to  creat..'  the  International  Red  Cross; 
to  descend  headlong*®®  into  disgrace  and  poverty; 
to  vanish  for  long  years  as  dead;  and  in  the  end, 
rediscovered  and  lionized,**®  to  receive  the  first 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace. 

Traveling  on  urgent  private  business,  Dunant 
was  seeking  an**"  audience  with  Emperor  Napoleon 
III  of  France,  who  was  campaigning  with  a  French 
expeditionary  force**®  somewhere  in  northern  Italy. 
Dunant  had  overtaken  the  Emperor  at  Solferino. 

For  seventy**®  square  miles  the  plains  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  were  running  red  that  day  in  one  of  the 
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most  appalling  military  holocausts**”  of  history. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II  was  at  the  head  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Piedmontese  patriots**®  sworn  to  eject  the  power 
of  Austria  from  Italy.  Louis  Napoleon  had  come 
to  his  aid  with  one*^  hundred  thousand  French 
troops.  On  the  Austrian  side,  the  29*year-old  Em¬ 
peror  Franz  Joseph  commanded  an**®  army  of  one 
hundred  sixty  thousand. 

Dunant,  stationing  himself  in  the  town  of  Cas- 
tiglione  ^hind**”  the  French  lines,  watched  the 
wounded  return  in  long  lines  of  rumbling  wooden 
carts  that  bumped  paintidly  over  the  cobblestones.*®® 
During  the  fifteen  hours  of  the  battle,  forty-five 
thousand  men  fell.  Most  of  them  lay  untended 
where  they  had**®  fallen. 

Wholly  unprepared  for  casualties  so  vast,  the 
medical  services  of  both  armies  had  collapsed.**® 
Every  house  in  Gistiglione  was  a  hospital;  five 
hundred  dying  and  wounded  men  were  jammed  into**® 
one  tiny  church.  Gangrene  and  tetanus  were  spread¬ 
ing. 

Dunant  could  stand  by  no  longer.  Forgetting 
the  business  which***  had  brought  him  to  Sol- 
ferino,  the  31*year-old  banker  assumed  command,  or¬ 
ganize  three  hundred  soldiers*®®  and  townspeople 
into  a  relief  and  nursing  corps. 

Friend  and  foe  were  treated  alike.  Dunant,  en¬ 
tering  the  church,**®  restrained  Italian  soldiers  who 
were  roughly  ejecting  two  wounded  Austrians. 
"Soho  fratelUr’  he  cried.  -'They**®  are  brothers!” 
The  phrase  swept  through  the  town;  it  was  destined 
to  sweep  through  the  world. 

For  a  month  Dunant  labored  among  the**®  wound¬ 
ed.  Then,  after  all  France  had  become  aroused  and 
the  relief  supplies  were  pouring  in,  he  slipped 
quietly  away.*“ 

Henri  Dunant  was  the  scion  of  an  old  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  bourgeois  family  of  Switzerland  which  had 
long*®®  been  noted  for  its  quiet  philanthropies.  After 
the  best  education  Geneva  could  afford,  young  Du¬ 
nant***  entered  a  leading  Swiss  banking  firm. 

His  apprenticeship  over,  he  formed  a  million- 
franc  stock  company  to**®  establish  flour  mills  in 
French  Algeria.  Friends  backed  him  with  heavy 
investments.  Dunant  had  neglected,  however,***  to 
obtain  waterpower  rights  for  these  mills,  and  it 
was  to  get  those  rights  that  he  had  vainly  sought 
an  audience**®  with  Louis  Napoleon  at  ^Iferino. 

After  returning  to  Geneva,  Dunant  wrote  an  ac¬ 
count  of*^  the  battle’s  tragic  aftermath,  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  plan  for  voluntary  relief  societies  in  all 
nations.**®  The  thirty-thousand-word  pamphlet,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1862,  electrified  Europe.  Gustave  Moynier,**® 
of  Geneva,  president  of  the  Society  for  Public  Use¬ 
fulness,  offered  to  set  up  a  committee**®  to  carry 
out  Dunant’s  proposal  that  all  civilized  countries 
form  relief  societies  which  in  time  of**®  war  would 
aid  the  wounded  regardless  of  nationality. 

Dunant  accepted  Moynier’s  offer,  and  three  other*®® 
prominent  Swiss  citizens  were  invited  to  join  the 
group.  They  called  themselves  the  International 
Committee***  of  Five,  and  they  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  of  today. 

Bismarck  was  then**®  preparing  the  series  of  wars 
which  were  to  sweep  Europe  in  the  next  seven  years. 
Dunant,  sensing  the  impending**®  crisis,  boldly  de¬ 
termined  to  expand  his  plan  while  there  was  yet 
time.  The  committee  invited  representatives***  of 
all  the  powers  to  a  meeting  in  Geneva.  It  was 
an  audacious  move,  but  Dunant  in**®  1863  set  forth 
on  a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  capitals  and  courts  of 
the  Continent.  In  three  months  he**®  persuaded  six¬ 
teen  nations  to  send  representatives  to  Geneva. 


They  met  in  October  of  that  same  year  arvd**®  adopt 
ed  the  principles  upon  which  the  world-wide  Res  li 

Cross  now  rests.  _ 

in* 

Dunant  demanded  that  once  a  soldier  had**®  fallen  ur 
in  battle  he  should  be  immune  from  further  vio. 
lence,  provided  he  offered  no  resistance;  that  either*  pc 
friend  or  foe  should  succor  him;  and  that  all  arni]i  su 
medical  staffs  and  volunteer  helpers  should  be  free  of 
from  attack.*®®  In  return,  he  proposed  that  no  fo 
medical  officer  or  nurse  should  bear  arms,  and  that  di 
all  engaged  in  aiding**®  the  wounded  should  wear  lii 
an  identifying  arm  Mnd.  In  honor  of  Switzer-  th 


chosen  as  the  intematioiul  symbol.  This  was  the  te 
birth  of  the  red  cross  on  the  white  background—  p| 
and  of**®  organized  humanitarianism  on  the  field  jn 
of  war.  I  Ip 

Ten  months  later,  at  a  more  formal  meetin||  cr 
called  by**®  the  Swiss  Government  itself,  the  famoi^ 
Geneva  Convention  was  signed  by  twelve  powers, 

In  response  to  a  letter*®*®  from  Dunant,  Abrahan 
Lincoln  sent  two  United  States  observers,  who  told 
of  the  work  in  the  Civil  War*®*®  of  the  two  thousand 
volunteer  nurses  led  by  Clara  Barton,  the  Patent  |  ol 
Office  clerk  who  was  to  become  the*®**  mother  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  But  America,  always  waiy 
of  "entangling  alliances,”  was*®*®  not  to  sign  t^ 
Geneva  Convention  for  another  eighteen  years. 

Today  the  great  covenant  bears  the  signature"" 
of  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  It  binds 
them  to  extend  humane  treatment  to  the  wounded 
and***®  to  prisoners,  and  sets  forth  the  broad  rula 
under  which  independent  Red  Cross  societies  io 


all  countries***®  operate.  The  International  Red 


Cross  Committee,  staflfed  by  neutral  Swiss  and  with 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  is***®  the  world-wide  g\iar- 
dian  of  the  covenant.  And  it  was  throi^h  the  In-I 
ternational  Red  Cross  in  this  war  that****  prisonenk 
got  gift  packages  and  letters  from  home,  and  w^ 
assured  tolerable  conditions. 

The  affairs  of  Dunant’s***®  Algerian  mills  grew 
steadily  worse.  For  too  long  its  presiding  director 
had  served  two  masters.  But  now**®*  that  the 
Geneva  charter  was  an  actuality,  everything  d^ 
pended  upon  the  organization***®  in  each  country 
of  a  strong  national  Red  Cross  society.  Moreover, 
the  Convention  as  yet  held  no***®  provisions  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  DunaiM 
therefore  let  his  mills  wait,  and  plunged  into  the' 
work  of  creating  the  French  Rea  Cross  and  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  treat¬ 
ment  oP**®  prisoners. 

For  the  next  three  years,  hopelessly  torn  betweea 
practical  duty  to  his  investors  and  a  passionate*"* 
consecration  to  the  cause  he  had  created,  Dunant 
struggled  to  satisfy  both.  In  1867,***®  when  the  Al¬ 
gerian  mills  finally  crashed  in  ruin,  Henri  Dunant, 
not  yet  forty  years  of  age,***®  was  declared  a  bank¬ 
rupt. 

His  friends  and  acquaintances  all  over  Europe 


had  lost  in  the  failure.  Louis  Napoleon**"  mag¬ 


nanimously  offered  to  assume  in  person  one  half  of 
Dunant’s  debts — but  none  came  forward  with  the^ 
remainder. 

Crushed  and  penniless,  Dunant  took  refuge  in  the 
slums  of  Paris.  For  a  while  he  accepted  small 
sums**®®  from  friends,  but  soon  these  girts  stopp^ 
coming.  As  his  elegant  frock  coats  rubbed  thinJ 
he  blackened  them  with  ink.  Frequently  locked**’!^ 
out  of  his  quarters,  he  slept  on  park  b<mches.  AiIq 
the  end  of  three  years  of  this  exile,  Dunant’s  coo-f 
temporaries***®  lost  track  of  him. 

In  1870  the  Franco-Prussian  War  ended.  Vic 
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torious  Prussians  entered****  Paris ;  then  came  the 
blo<xly  horrors  of  the  Paris  G>mmune,  with  French¬ 
men  slaughtering  one  another  on  the***®  barricades 
under  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  German  troops. 

Dunant  the  evangelist  arose  from  the  torpor  oP*®® 
poverty.  Agi'in,  as  at  Castiglione,  in  the  midst  of 
suffering  and  wild  confusion,  without  a  vestige***® 
of  authority,  he  assumed  command.  Again  volunteers 
followed  him.  And,  again,  the  military  did*®*®  not 
challenge  him  as  he  moved  fearlessly  between  the 
lines,  tending  the  wounded,  demanding  humanity  in 
the***®  name  of  the  Red  Cross. 

When  France  was  once  more  quiet,  Dunant  de¬ 
termined  to  press  for  action  on  the  move  to  bring***® 

I  prisoners  of  war  as  well  as  the  wounded  under  the 
I  International  protection  of  the  Geneva  Convention.**®® 
'  In  1871  he  went  to  England  to  advance  his  new 


crusade. 

In  London  he  was  warmly***®  greeted  by  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  Englishwoman  who,  in  1854,  had 
her  band  of**®  nurses  over  the  battjefields  of 
the  Crimean  War,  where  the  Light  Brigade  had 
dttrged,  and  who  was  to  become  the*®*®  founder 
of  the  British  Red  Cross.  All  England  was  sym- 

Kthetic,  and  Dunant,  inspired  with  his  old  ardor, 
ought  about**"  another  great  international  con¬ 
ference,  which  met  in  Brussels  in  1874  undeP*"  the 
aegis  of  the  Russian  Caar. 

That  conference  broke  up  without  action.  The 
nations  were  still  not  ready  to*’"  agree  on  the 
question  of  prisoners.  In  fact,  they  were  not  to 
settle  that  problem  for  another  fifty-five*’*®  years, 
wten,  in  1929,  the  present  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  were  finally*’"  adopted. 

Dunant  was  frustrated  and  bitter.  But  perhaps 
he  could  awaken  enthusiasm  for  another*^  idea 
which  had  been  maturing  in  his  mind:  that  the 
Red  Cross  should  not  confine  itself  to  war  alone 
but**®®  should  bring  relief  in  peacetime  disasters 
such  as  earthquake,  flood,  fire,  and  famine.  To 
this  great  conception,  which  was  to**"  be  accepted 
at  a  later  day,  millions  of  people  all  over  the  globe 
have  owed  their  lives.  But  the  Geneva*"*  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  time  was  hostile,  and  in  1875  Henri 
Dunant  returned  to  oblivion.**" 

Where  he  went  or  how  he  lived  during  this 
period,  no  one  knows.  He  simply  dropped  from 
the  world  for  fifteen**"  years.  It  is  believed  that 
be  lived  under  another  name.  Geneva  newspafxrs 
published  a  statement  that  Henri*"®  Dunant  had  died. 

Then  one  day  in  1890,  some  children  in  the 
little  Alpine  village  of  Heiden**"  told  their  school¬ 
master  about  a  venerable  old  man  who  wore  a 
black  skullcap  and  who  had  a  silvery  beard***®  that 
leached  to  his  knees.  He  would  speak  kindly  to 
them  and  watch  them  at  their  games.  The  young 
pedagogue,  William  Sonderegger,**"  investigated. 
Inviting  the  stranger  to  his  home,  he  discovered 
in  amazement  that  his  guest  was  Henri**"  Dunant. 

Not  long  thereafter  an  international  congress  of 
the  Red  Cross  was  held  at  Rome,  and  Sondereg¬ 
ger,*®"  unknown  to  Dunant,  sent  a  message  to  be 
read  before  the  assembled  delegates:  "The  founder 
of  the  Red*®"  Cross  is  alive  and  in  need." 
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Again  the  name  of  Dunant  swept  Europe.  From 
every  lution  offers  of  aid  poured""  into  Heiden. 
The  Swiss  Diet  voted  funds.  Dunant  coins  were 
struck.  The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  bestowed 
a**"  life  pension  upon  him.  Prussia  Mve  him  the 
Order  of  the  Crown;  Portugal,  the  Order  of  Christ; 
Fnnce,  the  Cross  oP®"  the  Commander  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  Finally,  in  1901,  the  73-year-old 
1  Dunant**"  received  the  first  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


Dunant  was  now  well-to-do  again.  But  money 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  have**"  meaning  for  him, 
and,  after  paying  off  all  the  old  creditors  he  could 
locate,  he  gave  the  rest  of  his  money**"  to  charit¬ 
able  institutions.  He  continued  to  live  at  five 
francs  a  day  in  his  neat,  bright  little  room  in**" 
Heiden’s  hospital  for  the  indigent.  Dunant  died  in 
peace  in  1910,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.**"  In 
accordance  with  his  last  request,  he  was  carried  to 
his  grave  without  ceremony  "as  a  simple  disciple**" 
of  Qirist.”  He  is  buried  in  Zurich,  where  his 
resting  place  is  kept  fresh  by  his  Swiss  country¬ 
men,  who  gather  around**"  it  periodically  to  honor 
the  memory  of  their  great  compatriot — ^a  humani¬ 
tarian**"  who  belongs  to  the  whole  world.  (2246) 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  dreamers:  those  who 
envision  great  things  and  do  them,  and  those  who 
enjoy  dreaming  so  well  they  are"  content  to  do 
no  more. — Selected  (26) 

Promoter  of  Ideas 

NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON 
in  **Adventuret  in  Business” 

DeWITT  WALLACE,  Sergeant  in  the  35th  In¬ 
fantry  of  World  War  I,  was  wounded  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  Verdun"  Offensive  and  while  on  a  cot 
in  the  hospital  developed  an  idea — an  idea  that  has 
brought"  to  the  American  people  more  inspiration, 
more  encouragement  and  has  probably  been  of  more 
help  to"  more  Americans  than  any  other  idea  ever 
bom. 

Because  that  idea  was  to  breed  ideas,"  to  inspire 
others  to  think  and  devel(m  other  ideas  and  to  make 
these  ideas  available  to*®"  millions,  the  doing  of 
these  things  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  na¬ 
tion  than  the  financial  success  of*"  DeWitt  Wallace — 
a  success  so  great  that  it  must  be  of  special  sig- 
nificatKe  to  veterans  of  World  War  II*"  now  return¬ 
ing  with  their  ideas  and  plans  for  the  future. 

In  February,  1922,  the*"  first  issue  of  "Reader’s 
Digest”  appeared — just  five  thousand  copies  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  copy  or  $3*"  a  year.  This  was 
a  magazine  for  readers — not  a  line  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  that  or  any  subsequent^  issue.  To  begin 
with,  the  staff  consisted  of  two  persons,  DeWitt 
Wallace  and  his  wife,  Lila  Bell  Acheson*"  Wallace. 

For  six  long  years  DeWitt  Wallace  wrestled  with 
his  idea  and  finally  launched  "Reader’s  Digest”  with 
borrowed*"  money.  'Therein  we  see  the  virtue  of 
persistence,  careful  preparation,  and  then  courage. 
"Reader’s  Digest”*"  is,  as  you  all  know,  the  magazine 
with  the  largest  circulation  of  any  periodical  and  a*" 
property  valued  at  many  millions  of  dollars,  with  an 
annual  income  that  is  a  fortune  each  year — after*^ 
paying  large  sums  to  writers  and  big  salaries  to  a 
larger  editorial  staff  than  any  other  monthly^  maga¬ 
zine. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  tell  the  story 
of  "Reader’s  Digest,”  for  you  read  every^  issue. 
Nor  shall  I  try  to  tell  the  story  of  DeWitt  Wallace, 
for  that  will  be  done  by  historians  in*"  years  to 
come.  I  do  want  to  point  out  two  facts. 

What  World  War  Veteran  Wallace  returning  from 
war  to  peace  did  with*"  his  idea  in  the  publishing 
field  will  be  duplicated  by  Veterans  of  World  War 
II  in  many  other"®  fields  of  endeavor.  If  you  have 
an  idea  that  is  slumbering  in  your  bosom,  nurse  it! 
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Develop  the***  idea,  prepare  to  put  it  to  the  test 
when  you  are  sure  it  is  sound.  The  example  of 
DeWitt  Wallace  is**®  a  light  to  lead  you  on. 

And  then  I  want  you  who  read  "Reader’s  Digest” 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year  to  pause**®  a 
moment  and  figure  out  for  yourself  the  vast  and  far- 
reaching  effect  this  grand  little  (but  oh,  so  big!) 
magazine***  has  had  and  is  having  on  the  minds  of 
America. 

'Always  inspiring,  always  constructive,  always***  in¬ 
teresting,  each  issue  of  the  best  thought  in  America 
furnishes  us  a  daily  article  that  keeps  alive***  the 
clean,  the  good,  the  best  there  is  in  us. 

Many  have  paid  tribute  to  "Reader’s  Digest”  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.***  Wallace  for  their  contribution 
to  our  American  way  of  life,  but  I  think  this  bit 
from  another  great***  and  successful  man  .tells  the 
story.  Henry  Ford  says;  "The  only  real  security  that 
a  man  can  have  in*“  this  world  is  a  reserve  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  ability. 

"So  when  I  express  my  personal*®*  appreciation  of 
'Reader’s  Digest’  for  the  convenient  way  in  which  it 
presents  a  wide  range  of  current  thinking,***  I  am 
also  expressing  my  conviction  that  by  circulating 
living  ideas,  this  magazine  performs***  an  economic 
service  of  which  we  who  enjoy  it  are  not  likely  to 
be  aware. 

"Nothing  is  more  profitable***  for  all  levels  of  our 
life  than  nutritious  ideas.  Whoever  gathers  them 
and  circulates  them,  putting***  them  easily  and  per¬ 
suasively  within  reach  of  the  multitudes,  is  serving 
the  markets  as  well  as  the’**  minds  of  men.” 

A  sound  idea  is  a  new  frontier,  and  in  a  free  land 
there  will  always  be  frontiers  if  people’**  think  and 
plan  and  work.  (724) 


SUCCESS  is  nothing  but  a  good  idea  coupled  with 
hard  work. — Balzac 

Thackeray’s  Yardstick 

A  GENTLEMAN  is  a  rarer  thing  than  some  of  us 
think.  Which  of  us  can  point  out  many  such  in  his 
circle — ^men**  whose  aims  are  generous,  whose  truth 
is  constant  and  elevated;  who  can  look  the  world  hon¬ 
estly  in  the  face,  with**  an  equal  manly  sympathy 
for  the  great  and  the  small?  We  all  know  a  hundred 
whose  Coats  are  well  made,  and  a  score*®  who  have 
excellent  manners;  but  of  gentlemen,  how  many?  Let 
us  take  a  little  scrap  of  paper  and  each  make*®  out  his 
list. — William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (87) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 
A.  E.  KLEIN 


Dear  Mr.  Burns: 

'  Seldom  do  we  have  a  large  attendance  at  our 
monthly  meetings.  Our  new  chairman,  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner^  is  not  content  with  this  deplorable  situation. 
He  is  deeply  concerned  about  it.  He  himself  has 
been**  in  continuous  attendance  at  the  dinners  for 
more  than  ten  years  and  it  is  his  intention  to  do 
something*®  to  change  the  present  situation  at  once. 

In  order  to  do  so,  thoi^h,  all  members  must  bear 
their  share  of  the  burden^  of  obtaining  a  full  turn¬ 
out. 

Mr.  Gardner  plans  to  have  Mr.  Bernard  Martin,  an 
expert  on  foreign^'”  affairs,  speak  to  the  gathering 
at  otir  rwxt  dinner  a  few  days  from  now.  Mr. 
Gardner  is  endeavoring  /o**®  make  arrangements  for 


T 

an  old-fashioned  barn  dance  at  the  Sherman ’  tTarJ 
dens  in  a  few  months,  and  after  that  he  has’**  ten-^ 
tative  plans  for  a  costume  ball. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  Mr.  Gardne\ 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  maki*^  our  organization^ 
worth  your  while.  He  certainly  deserves  your  warn\ 
praise  and  backing.  Show  him  that  his  trust  k 
you’**  is  warranted  by  attending  our  next  dinner. 

Yours  sincerely,  (191) 


Dear  Mr.  Anton: 

Ainsworth  thermometers  have  attained  fame  on  al! 
continents  for  their  accuracy  and  good**  service.  Nof 
matter  hOw  sudden  the  change  in  the  weather,  ncj 
ffijitter  how  stormy  or  foul ’it  is,  ort  mountain  top** 
or  in  the  desert,  Ainsworthy  thermometers  always  con^ 
tinue  to  give  trustworthy  and  dependable  service.*^ 
Experts  in  science,  who  must  be  eternally  on  guanij 
against  error,  testify  to  their  merit  in  research.** 
Only  a  truly  wonderful  thermometer  deserves  tot 
receive  the  unreserved  endorsement  of  university** 
professors  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencti 
Although  Ainsworth  was  converted  to  making 
war  items,  some  Ainsworth  thermometers  are  stil! 
obtainable,  and  production  will  be  resumed.  Oui 
agent  in’**  Garden  City  is  the  Adam  Drug  Store,} 
at  the  corner  of  Eastern  Parkway  and  Univershjf 
Avenue.’*®  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Martin  is  the  manager, \ 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  courteous  service] 
there. 

Sincerely’**  yours,  (181) 


Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual  ’ 
A.  E.  KLEIN 

Dear  Mr.  Justice:  | 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  wish  to  say  I  am  of  the\ 
opinion  that  it  is  only**  a  question  of  time  before! 
more  and  more  people  will  be  reading  the  Daily! 
Bugle.  It  is  true  that  many  of**  the  stockholders! 
were  disgusted  with  our  editorial  page.  Theyf 

protested,  and  handed  us  an  ultimatum**  demandinii 

a  new  e^tor.  | 

We  submitted  to  their  request  and  hired  Pauli 
Diamond  on  the  advice  of**  our  subeditor.  Mr.  t 
Diamond,  by  the  way,  is  an  old  adversary  of  Smith’s  | 
and  is  said  by  many***  who  ought  to  know  to  be  = 
one  of  the  best  newspaper  men  in  the  world.  i 
Needless  to  say,  the  change  was  immediately" ' 
apparent.  Most  protests  ceased  after  a  day  or  two,  i 
and  the  excitement  subsided.  Two  new  columnists,  I 
whose^**  consistent  comments  on  the  current  scene  | 
are  much  esteemed,  were  added  on  my  recommen-  \ 
dation.  Mr.  Diamond’s^  stand  on  the  subject  of 
subway  fares  has  increased  the  number  of  new 
readers  beyond  all  expectations. 

/«’**  such  a  manner  have  we  earnestly  labored  to 
improve  matters  and  recoup  past  losses.  If  we  i 
continue  to***  work  hand  in  hand,  we  should  have 
little  or  no  trouble  in  maintaining  our  position  as 
one  of  the  country’s  great***  newspapers. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (226) 

Dear  Mr.  Pound: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  five  hundred  thirty 
almanacs,  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is*®  out  of  the 
question  for  the  time  being  to  meet  this  demand. 
’The  almanacs  are  out  of  stock,  and  we  are  not 
able**  to  say  when  we  shall  get  more. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  sending  in  orders, 
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ARE  YOUR  STUDENTS  WINNING  THESE  GREGG 
WRITER  AWARDS  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND 
TYPEWRITING? 


1  oy 

cal'®** 


netciw  ^ 
i.r  fh« ' 


An  Awards  Plan  that  can 
capture  the  imagination  of 
nearly  200,000  stenographic 
students  a  year — doesn’t  that 
seem  worthy  of  your  atten¬ 
tion? 

If  the  same  system  is  oper¬ 
ating  in  more  than  6,000 
schools,  with  the  result  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
awards  are  issued  annually 
by  The  Gregg  Writer, 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  plan?  The  Creden¬ 
tials  program  of  The  Gregg 
Writer  offers  incentives  for 
motivating  classwork  from 
the  minute  the  student  enters 
the  classroom  with  his  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  books 
tucked  under  his  arm. 

Write  for  particulars 
today. 


(West  Leads  In 
ISchool  Contest 

I  h/ih® 


Memb* 


I  (h«>l 


At;noune«in«®l 


Wirt  -  IfcvrttW***' 

Alice  Von  Arx  Is  f 

A  Shorthand  Starl  ^  ^ 


tfikt  roofUi  On  SpeHwen. 

la  CompeWiM  With  Tl*wi»«nd«  ■  C«*y.  \ 

Ot  Stuienl*  . - •  Ti  1  irfl  .  JiM  - 

FALL^SHORI 
CLASS W 

Gregrg  Cotnpan. 

All  Ham 


rrcBK  V/umpwi. 

Mention  Certi 
J[o  Schoo 


Ft 

la  »>••«  ^  otO^ 


THE  CRECC  WRITER 


270  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


When  jwykmny  about  these  awards  please  snention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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MAKING 
YOUR  WISHES 
COME  TRUE  . . 


One  wish  has  been  fulfilled.  Won  by 
31^  years  of  deadly  struggle.  Witn 
God’s  help,  we  have  prevailed. 

Now  we  have  a  cliance  to  make  an¬ 
other  wish  c^nie  true.  For  most  of  us, 
the  outlook  ^  a  bright  one.  If  we  will 
cimply  use  the  brains,  the  will,  the  en¬ 
ergy,  the  enterprise  .  .  .  the  materials 
and  resources  .  .  .  with  which  we  won 
our  war,  we  can’t  fail  to  win  the  peace 
and  to  make  this  the  richest,  happiest 
land  the  world  has  known. 

Your  wishes  have  been  wrapped  in 
that  bright  outlook.  Your  .wish  for  a 
cottage  by  a  lake.  For  your  boy’s  col¬ 


lege  education.  For  a  trip  you  long  to 
take.  For  a  “cushion”  against  emer¬ 
gencies  and  unforeseen  n^ds. 

You  can  make  those  wishes  come  true 
by  buying  bonds  today . . .  bu5dng  them 
regularly  .  .  .  and  holding  on  to  them 
in  spite  of  all  temptation. 

There’s  no  safer,  surer  investment  in 
the  world.  You  can  count  on  gettii^ 
back  $4  for  every  $3  you  put  in  B 
Bonds — as  surely  as  you  can  count  on 
being  a  day  older  tomorrow. 

So  why  not  be  patriotic  and  smart 
at  the  same  time? 


FULFILL  YOUR  WISH  — BUY  EXTRA  BONDS 

IN  THE  GREAT  VICTORY  LOAN! 


This  is  an  ofj^ial  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement — prepared  under 
auspices  of  Treasury  Department  anti  War  Advertising  Council 


October  29  —  December  8 
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we  adviie  you  to  place  them**  two  or  three  weeks 
I  itt  advance  of  the  latest  date  you  would  like  to  have 
the  books. 

We  are  experiencing  more  and^  more  difficulty 
in  shipping  goods  to  the  West  Coast.  Sooner  or 
later  things  will  return  to  normal,  but  meantime,**" 
to  prevent  any  further  seemingly  unwarranted  delays, 
I  we  must  insist  that  you  work  hand  in  hand  with 
k  us.***  We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  you  comply 
(  with  this  request,  we  can  ship  books  with  little  or 

I  no  difficulty**®  to  reach  you  on  the  date  you  would 
like  to  have  them. 

Yours  very  truly,  (173) 


few  more  days  before  deciding  to  purchase  elsewhere. 
If  this  cabined**  does  not  arrive  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  I  must  ask  you  to  cancel  my  order  jorth- 
with. 

Very  truly  yours,  (179) 

Ambassador  G.  I. 

ALLAN  SWINTON 

(RmpriHt*d  by  pmrmU$ton  •/  Th*  Smturday  Eraning  Pott) 

PART  III 


[Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

Mr.  Cox,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the 
■  students’  council,  can  be  reached  at**  350  Ogden 
Road. 

Yours  truly,  (28) 

Graded  Letters 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 
A,  L  KLEIN 

Dear  Madam: 

We  have  learned  that  you  intend  traveling  in 
Latin  America  soon.  We  invite  your  attention** 
to  the  popular  language  courses  l^ing  given  by 
the  United  States  Language  Association.  This** 
Association  is  conveniently  located  at  20  West  45th 
Street. 

Our  teachers  are  capable  rutives,**  whose  authen¬ 
tic  accents  and  brilliant  and  original  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  make  learning  a  foreign  language  pleasant.** 
Purely  through  the  medium  of  conversation  you 
ate  led,  with  seemingly  slight  effort,  to  a  com¬ 
plete**®  mastery  of  those  familiar  words  and  phrases 
so  essential  to  travelers  in  strange  territory. 

Next  month  we***  are  offering  a  special  course  of 
ten  private  one-hour  lessons  for  the  modest  fee  of 
$2y***  For  total  payment  in  advance,  a  discount 
of  2  per  cent  will  be  given.  Why  not  avail  your¬ 
self  of  this**®  liberal  offer  and  take  this  marvelous 
opportunity  to  develop  your  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our**®  neighbors  to  the  South,  among  whom 
you  will  soon  be  traveling? 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  the*®*  Association 
whenever  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  do  so.  A 
preliminary  lesson  can  be  arranged**®  at  your  con¬ 
venience,  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Sincerely,  (231) 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
cabinet  which  you  indicated  in*"  your  letter  of 
confirmation  was  being  shipped  by  freight,  f.o.b. 
destination,  four  weelw  ago.  This  cabined*  was 
ordered  for  one  of  my  best  customers. 

I  on  your  established  practice  of  prompt 
I  promised  the  customer  without  the  slig 
tation  that  he  would  have  the  cabinet  before  Thanks¬ 
giving.**  My  anxious  customer  is  still  without  his 
cabinet,  and  I  remain  without  a  single  legitimate**® 
excuse  to  offer  him. 

I  have  phoned  the  office  of  the  local  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  frequently  and  have  been  politely**  told  re¬ 
peatedly  that  not  a  thing  has  arrived  from  the  Cus- 
/ow-Built  Cabinet  Corporation. 

I  I  have  prevailed^**  upon  nny  customer  to  wait  t 


Relying 
delivery,® 
itest  hesi- 


WELL,  sir,  I  don’t  need  to  tell  the***®  colonel 
how,  when  the  duty  off’cer  comes  round  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornin’,  he  finds  most  of  the  outfit  gone  with 
a  lot  oP**®  heavy  gear,  an'  no  one  that  was  left 
know  anythin'. 

We  been  at  work  an  hour  by  then,  havin'  left 
camp  in  the  small***®  hours  without  breakfast.  The 
men  go  at  it  like  a  bunch  of  terriers.  They  don’t 
have  a  bite  all  day,  for  fear  you’d  find***®  out  where 
we  was,  sir,  an’  by  four  o’clock  it’s  done,  an’  I’m 
at  the  old  lady’s  boardin’  house,  persuadin’  her 
to  take***®  a  drive. 

Y’see,  sir,  what  Mary  tells  me  is  the  old  lady 
ain’t  goin’  to  live  more’n  nine  months  or  so;  she’s 
TOt***®  one  of  them  diseases.  She  used  to  be  rich, 
but  all  them  English  landowners  like  her  has  lost 
their  money.  Her  husband***®  is  killed  in  the  last 
war  an’  what  cash  she  has  she  spends  educatin’ 
ail  her  sons  like  him.  She  has  to  mortgage***® 
the  place  to  do  it,  an’  when  they’ve  all  left  home, 
she  lets  the  banks  take  it  an’  buys  this  cottage. 
She  makes  the  garden  all***®  herself  the  way  she 
wants  it — it’s  a  copy  of  what’s  called  the  "dowager’s 
pleasance’’  in  the  old  place,  sir.  Then  this  disease***® 
comes  on  her  an’  she’s  dyin’  there  in  comfort  when 
we  come  along  an’  drive  her  into  some  hash  house. 

Reg’lation*®*®  compensation  will  be  cash,  an’  won’t 
be  no  good  to  her,  sir.  An’  with  the  time  things 
like  that  take  in  England  now,  neither**®*  won’t 
rebuilding.  What  she  wants  is  her  own  place, 
quiet  an’  private,  right  from  now  on,  to  die  in. 

So,  what  I  tell***®  Billin  ston  is  to  get  out  an’ 
find  another  mee-de-eeval  cottage  an’  buy  it  for  her. 
What’s  money  for?  Well,^'*  he  finds  a  cottage, 
pretty  nice,  not  far  away,  an’  bids  so  high  for  it 
the  owner  has  to  call  him.  But  it’s  got*®*®  no  garden — 
not  to  stack  up  with  the  old  lady’s.  An’  that’s 
half  the  point,  that  garden,  what  she’s  made  her¬ 
self  the  way  she***®  wants  it,  an’  where  she  works 
an’  walks  in  while  she  can.  What  time  she  has 
to  live  will  be  all  wrong  without  it. 

There’s  only**®*  one  way  to  have  it  right,  sir,  an’ 

I  an’  the  guys,  we  do  it.  First  off,  I  think  we’ll 
wreck  the  old  place  an’  move  the  new***®  house 
over,  but  when  I  come  to  case  the  job,  I  see  that’s 
out.  It  ain’t  no  frame  house  like  in  America,  where 
you***®  can  jack  her  up,  shove  a  crib  under  an’ 
roll  her  away.  It’s  built  to  these  oak  timbers  set  up 
separate  five  feet***®  in  the  groun’,  an’  movin’  it  will 
be  slow  an’  heavy.  We  can  do  it  okay — this  out¬ 
fit  can  move  anythin’ — but***®  not  in  nothin’  like 
the  time. 

But  there’s  arK>ther  way,  an’  I  fi^e  we  can  pull 
it  off.  We  got  the  gear  an’  wr®®*  got  the  men 
can  handle  it.  We  even  got  lan’scape  gardeners 
an’  tree  surgeons  on  the  roll.  My  guess  is  we 
can***®  do  it,  an’  when  I  put  it  to  the  guys,  they 
all  agree  an’  volunteer,  sir,  an’  we  pick  who  we 
want,  an’  the  others*®*®  promise  to  keep  mum.  We 
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New  This  Year! 

Essentials  of 

AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
LAW 

A  One-Semester  Text 

byR,  R,  Rosenberg,  Ed J).,  CJ^,A. 

Author  of  a  successful  series 
of  texts  in  business  law. 

Essentials  of  American  Business  Law  is  a  one-semester  text  that 
excites  and  holds  the  high  school  student's  interest  in  this  important 
subject.  It  is  no  dull  presentation  of  abstract  principles  of  law  to  be 
studied  mechanically;  instead,  Essentials  of  American  Business 
Law — 

— Stresses  everyday  personal,  social,  and  business  applications  of  law 
that  are  concrete  and  meaningful  for  the  student. 

— ^^Is  based  on  a  stimulating,  thought-activating  teaching  plan. 

— Is  illustrated  throughout  with  special  drawings  that  vividly  depict 
legal  situations. 

— Is  written  in  simple  style  and  non-technical  language. 

— ^Avoids  involved  controversial  issues  that  perplex  the  high  school 
student. 

— Contains  a  motivating  timed  testing  program. 

The  topics  covered  in  Essentials  of  American  Business  Law  are  included  in  repre¬ 
sentative,  modern  courses  of  study.  The  book  is  based  on  a  teaching  plan  that  arouses 
and  maintains  the  thinking  of  the  student:  “Do  You  Know"  questions — practical 
problems  for  analysis  and  solution — the  principles  of  law  involved — illustrative  cases 
and  decisions  for  application. 

Put  life  into  your  one-semester  business  law  classes  with  Essentials  oi  American 
Business  Law.  The  book  lists  at  $1.40.  An  optional  workbook,  American  Business 
Law  in  Action,  and  a  set  of  objective  tests  are  also  available. 
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Write  our  nearest  office  for  further  information.  J 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY: 

JC 

New  Ydrk  Chicago .  San  Francisco  Boston  Dallas  Toronto  London 

_ #( 


when  writing  about  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Uy  on  every  man’s  got  room  to  work,  with  relays 
to  step  right  in  when  they  get  tired,****  an’  we  move 
the  garden,  sir.  We  just  cut  her  up  in  chunks, 
pluck  'em  up  out  of  the  groun’  an’  haul  ’em  oyer 
to  the****  new  place,  where  by  then  the  cuts  are 
all  ready  for  ’em. 

i  There’s  a  bit  pf  scrubby  garden  there,  dug  out 
of  a  slopin’***®  meadow  makin’  a  bank  at  the  back. 

1  send  an  excavator,  a  scraper,  an’  a  ditcher  over. 
We  take  ofP***  the  turf  an’  cut  the  meadow  back 
to  get  the  space  we  want.  The  dirt  we  bank  over 
on  the  northeast  for  a  win’break,****  coverin’  it  .  with 
the  turf.  Soon  as  the  groun’  is  clear,  the  gang 
starts  markin’  out  from  Clancy’s  survey,  an’  by  the 
rime****  they  got  the  places  cut  out  ready  for  ’em, 
the  first  loads  are  cornin’  in,  all  number^. 

At  the  old  house  we  cut  a***®  six-foot  trench  all 
down  one  side  to  work  from  an’  cut  in  from  there. 
We  take  the  hedges  out  in  blocks,  board  each  block 
an’  lash**®*  it  tight,  sling  it  an’  pick  it  up  with 
a  Number  Four  crane  an’  dump  it  on  a  flat  truck. 
The  shrubs  an’  orchard  trees  we®***  do  the  same,  sir, 
one  by  one,  just  as  they  are,  an’  hardly  touch 
a  root.  We  take  up  the  lawns  an’  grass  walks 
an’  the  stone****  an’  brick  walks,  an’  reset  ’em.  We 
take  the  plants,  not  individual  to  spoil  ’em,  but 
in  blocks,  all  growin’.  We  lash**”  flat  trucks 
back  to  back,  one  towin’  the  other,  lift  ’em  with 
two  cranes  an’  take  the  tool  shed,  summerhouse, 
henhouses,  an’*®**  greenhouse.  The  soil  we  take 
outta  the  new  place,  we  haul  back  over  to  the 
old,  fill  up,  an’  level  over.  By  four****  o’clock, 
the  job  is  done,  sir.  Of  course,  the  lawns  an’ 
hedges  look  a  little  ragged.  But  by  the  time  they 
been  mown  and****  clipped  a  time  or  two  they’ll 
he  okay. 

It  ain’t  no  San  Francisc»  Bridge  nor  Boulder 
Dam,  sir,  but  the  colonel’ll  never**”  see  a  sweeter 
hit  of  dirt  hoggin’,  not  nowhere.  Survey  specifica¬ 
tions,  schedules,  an’  the  job,  sir,  done  sprang  in***®  13 
workin’  hours  from  start  to  finish,  an’  without  a  bite 
of  chow,  an’  the  guys  work  like  demons.  You’ll 
never  see****  ’em  work  no  harder,  sir,  not  if  it  was 
to  save  their  lives,  an’  all  for  a  little  old  lady 
should  die  nice,  the  way***®  she  wanted  to.  I’m  proud 
of  ’em. 

While  we’re  workin’,  I  get  Mary  over,  an’  she 
bosses  a  gang  to  move  the^  furniture.  When  I 
drive  the  old  lady  over  and  she  sees,  she  breaks  down, 
sir,  an’  you  can  tell  what  dyin’  in  that  boardin’-***® 
bouse  has  really  meant  to  her.  We  come  away. 

Them’s  the  fac’s,  sir,  an’  I’m  responsible.  If  what 
1  done  was****  mut’ny.  I’ll  take  what’s  cornin’  to  me 
in'  not  squawk.  But  I  ain’t  prepared  to  say  I’m 
lorry,  sir. 

•  •  • 

Sergeant  Shapiro***®  closed  his  mouth.  The  colonel 
at  motionless,  gazing  at  his  boots.  He  sat  for  so 
long  that  everyone  began  to**®®  fidget.  Three  times 
be  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  his  thoughts  died 
invoiced  and  he  shut  it  again.  Thra  at  last  he 
look***®  his  feet  down,  swung  his  chair  round  and 
at  up  straight.  His  face  assumed  its  most  official 
bok. 

"Sergeant,”  he  said,  "your  case  is***®  made.  Any 
iriticisms  I  might  make  would  be  invalid  in  the  face 
if  vour  results.  Your  interpretation®**®  of  your  orders 
md  your  judgment  are  entirely  vindicated.  The 
barges  arc  quashed.  This  afternoon  you  will  drive***® 
DC  to  give  my  compliments  to  this  lady  and  see 
pour  work.  Dismiss.” 

Sergeant  Shapiro  did  not  move.  Instead,  he***® 
Hood  with  one  hand  picking  at  his  trouser  seam. 
"Well?”  said  the  colonel. 


The  sergeant  gulped.  "Er — permission  to  marry 
after***®  the  reg’lation  wait,  please,  sir?” 

"Good  Lord!  Besides  all  this,  you’ve  had  time 
for  courting?” 

"Well,  not  exactly,  sir.  It’s  this**”  girl  I  been 
tellin’  you  about.” 

"But  you  said  she  was  BUlingston’s  girl.” 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  He  was  just  bugs  about  her.  I***® 
got  the  colonel’s  orders  bout  cultivatin’  good  will 
an’  understandin’  with  the  inhab’tants,  sir,  an’  when 
I  find***"  how  set  she  is  against  Americans,  I  see  miy 
duty.  I  work  on  her  every  chance  I  get,  an’ — an’ 
this*®**  is  how  it  come  out,  sir.”  (3504) 

Leadership 

"The  ability  to  keep  a  lool  head  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  maintain  poise  in  the  midst  of  excitement, 
.and  to**  refuse  to  be  stampeded  are  true  marks  of 
leadership.” — R.  Shannon  (32) 

•  •  • 

A  Treasury  Department 
Appeal 

From  THOMAS  H.  LANE,  Director  of  Advertising, 

Press  and  Radio  Section,  War  Finance  Division 


To  Advertisers,  Agencies,  and  Media; 

We  have  received  many  inquiries  as  to  how  long 
the  need  for*"  bond  advertising  will  continue — par¬ 
ticularly  from  advertisers  scheduling  insertions  and 
planning”  campaigns  three,  four,  and  six  months  in 
advance. 

'The  answer  to  this  is  tliat  the  need  for  Victory 
Bond  sales — and  hence,  for*®  Victory  Bond  advertis¬ 
ing — will  continue  indefinitely. 

As  Secretary  Vinson  stated  yesterday:** 

"There  are  millions  of  our  men  overseas.  Billions 
of  dollars  will  be  needed  to  bring  them  home,  to 
provide  their’®*  mustering  out  pay,  and  to  care  for 
the  disabled. 

"Other  billions  will  be  required  to  provide  for 
contract**®  cancellations  and  to  meet  other  costs  in¬ 
cident  to  the  liquidation  of  our  war  effort. 

"All  this  will  cost  money.’”  We  should  make 
the  Victory  Loan  the  last  of  our  organized  drives, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and’”  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  citizens,  we  should  continue  the  sale  of 
United  States  Savings  Bonds,  especially*”  under  the 
payroll  savings  plan. 

"By  buying  bonds — and  holding  them — ^we  will 
consolidate  the  victory  and*”  sustain  our  economy.” 

No  group  has  play^  a  more  important  role  in  the 
successful  financing  of  the  war***  than  the  advertising 
people  of  America  .  .  .  and  we  are  confident  that  we 
can  count  on  you  to  see  the*”  job  through  for  as 
long  as  the  need  exists. 

Cordially  yours,  (250) 

COPY  FOR  ENCLOSURE 


Use  this  insigne  during  the  Great  Victory  Loan. 

The  flaming  torch  of  Liberty  is”  a  significant 
choice  as  the  oflficial  insigne  of  the  Great  Victory 
Loan. 

Raised  high  to  commemorate”  glorious  Victory, 
the  torch  also  symbolizes  vigilance  for  the  new 
tasks  that  confront  us.  The  healing”  of  the  ill  and 
maimed,  the  restoring  of  our  sons  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  way  of  lite,  the  maintenance  of”  a  stable 
economy — these  are  victories  yet  to  win. 

To  speed  these  tasks  every  publication  in’”  Amer- 
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ica  is  asked  to  display  this  emblem  during  October, 
November,  and  December. 

Your  Nation  is  counting**"  on  you  to  make  this 
additional  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Great 
Victory  Loan!  (138) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

A  FATHER  was  censuring  his  son  for  staying 
out  late  at  night.  Said  he:  "When  I  was  your  age, 
my  father  would  not  let  me  stay  out  after  dark." 

"Gee,  Dad,  your  old  nun  must  have  been  an  aw¬ 
ful  crab,"  said  his  son. 

"How  dare  you,  sir?  I’ll  have  you  know  that  I 
had  a  better  father  than  you  have.” 

•  •  • 

SIGN  in  the  window  of  a  piano  studio  in  the, 
downtown  section  of  San  Francisco: 

"Piano  Lessons:  Special  pains  given  to  beginners.” 

•  •  • 

"WHAT’S  the  idea  of  suddenly  taking  French 
lessons  ?” 

"Oh,  we’ve  adopted  a  French  refugee  baby,  and 
we  want  to  be  able  to  understand  what  he  says 
when  he  begins  to  talk.” 

•  •  • 

CITY  HALL  employee:  I  made  over  $8,000  last 
year. 

Friend:  Honestly? 

City  Hall  employee:  Well,  isn’t  that  getting  a 
little  personal? 

•  •  • 

TEACHER:  John,  how  do  you  define  "ignorance”  ? 

John:  It’s  when  you  do  not  know  something,  and 
some  one  finds  it  out. 

•  •  • 

IT  WAS  BREAKFAST-TIME  at  the  house  of  the 
eminent  professor,  who  had  spent  the  major  part 
of  the  night  in  his  laboratory. 

"My  dear,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  "congratulate 
me!  I  have  discovered  a  gas  of  hitherto  unheard-of 
density,  and  I’m  naming  it  after  you!” 

•  •  • 

"AND  are  you  really  content  to  spend  your  life 
walking  about  the  country  begging?”  asked  the  old 
lady  severely. 

"No,  lady,”  answered  the  tramp.  "Many’s  the 
time  I  wish^  I  had  a  car.” 

The  Art  of  Expression 

( N»v0mber  O.  G.  A.  M0mb*rihlp  T€$tJ 

PEOPLE  say  to  me  sometimes:  "You  know,  I 
have  an  idea  if  I  could  only  express  it.”  They 
forget  that  thought*"  is  born  in  language  and  that 
it  does  not  exist  without  words.  Anything  which 
cannot  be  expressed  is  not.  The  ver^  usefulness 
which  we  have  is  limited  to  the  possibilities  of 
expression. 

Of  all  the  things  which  man"®  has  to  do,  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  necessary  as  that  of  impressing 
other  people  or  er^ressing  himself.*®  The  whole 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  compassed  in  a 
few  books  and  is  written. 

We  have  progressed  in  the*"®  mechanical  arts,  in 
scieiKe,  and  in  the  operation  of  thousands  of  little 
things  that  have  been  brought  down  through  the**" 
ages  by  the  written  word.  There  is  nothing  so 
great  and  so  necessary  as  the  ability  to  express*"" 
oneself  through  written  or  spoken  language.  (147) 


On  the  Heights 

(iumi»r  O,  C.  A,  T«*t  /•r  N»»mmb*r ) 

My  dear  Jack: 

These  woodland  trails  in  Autumn  are  beyond 
f^le  powers  of  expression.  I  took  a  book  and 
little  lunch  today  to  the  table  rock  on  one  of 
mountains,  a  spot  called  "Top  of  the  Worl 
which  is  owned  by  a""  wealthy  man  in  the 
Anyone  with  a  zest  for  climbing  rocks  and  heai 
wooded  trails  will  find  that  the*"  view  from 
rock  repays  him  well  for  his  efforts — a  per 
panorama  of  the  27-mile  lake  sprinkled*®  with 
islands.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch  the  sailt. 
and  motorboats  plying  back  and  forth  between*" 
various  hamlets. 

You  have  guessed  it — I  didn't  read  very  mi 
but  I  had  one  of  the  most  thrilling  days  of“* 
youn^  life. 

Wish  you  could  come  up  for  a  few  days. 

Yours,  Gail  (130) 


Transcription  Speed 
Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

Printing  is  more  than  a  craft — it  is  a  businesi 
and  the  printer  who  is  a  businessman  must  1 
ahead. 

How  do  you  compare  with  your  competitors 
service  to  your  customers?  Some  customers  d 
away"*  from  every  business;  how  are  you  pla 
to  replace  them?  Can  you  use  your  present  pri 
tion  as  a  basis*"  for  specializing  in  some  parti 
kind  of  work?  Ardour  customers  permanently 
cated  and  growing!**'  Or  will  they  drop  out  ' 
that  the  war  is  over? 

Only  you  can  answer  these  questions,  but  our  co 
pany  can*"®  give  you  invaluable  help  on  these  larj 
concerns  of  management  as  well  as  on  equipme 
A  specially**"  trained  representative  of  ours  will 
glad  to  tell  you  what  concrete  steps  you  can  ta 
now  to  prepare  for***  "tomorrow’s”  business,  i 
if  you  have  a  problem  to  face,  let  one  of  our  capal 
representatives  assist  you**®  in  its  successful  solutia 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  our  book 
"Plan  Now  for  Tomorrow,”  drop***  the  enclc 
coupon  in  the  nearest  mail  box. 

Yours  truly,  (190) 

Dear  Mr.  Packard: 

A  trowel  and  individual  attention  to  every  brij 
and  operation  does**  the  work  for  the  bricklayi 
But  the  offset  pressman  can’t  do  that.  He  has 
depend  upon  his  rollers  for  level"®  distribution 
the  qualities  that  make  the  ink  lay  properly  and 
the  right  placiK. 

There  is  no**  disputing  that  good  rollers  are  n« 
sary  for  the  production  of  fine  offset  lithogra]; 
Every  pressman**  knows  this,  but  it  is  humanly 
to  delay  replacement  until  the  last  minute. 

,  Perhaps  your  rollers**®  are  not  giving  you  fa 
production  now.  It  may  be  time  to  replace  them  wij 
tough,  smooth,  well-inking  Litho-Print  Offset'^ 
Rollers.  You  can  depend  on  these  rollers  f(j 
prop«ly  inking  the  most  delicate  halftones  or 
heaviest*"*  solids.  Your  local  dealer  will  be  foi 
in  the  phone  book.  He  will  be  able  to  supply  yo 
with  almost  any*"®  size  rollers. 

Yours  truly,  (165) 
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